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THE ROAD TO 
SAFETY 


Buckley ¢ White ¢ Adams ¢ Silvernale 
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THUS new series of eight fascinating books provides a broad, 
basic safety program for the first six grades of school. 


ITS stories about real life incidents make pupils realize that to 
avoid serious dangers they must give definite thought to 
safeguarding themselves and others and must form safety 


habits. 


THE waterial throughout all the books deals with safety in the 
street, in the school, and in the home, safety in out-of-door 
experiences, in vacation times, in the winter, and also with 
fire prevention, and with first aid. The stories and pic- 
tures are entirely free from harrowing details. 


Titles of the Books 





Away We Go In Storm and Sunshine Here and There 
Happy Times In Tewn and Country Around the Year 
On Land and Water Whe Travels There 
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AMERICAN Book ComMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 
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The Task 


€ Duis BELOVED KENTUCKY 
has a rich heritage. Beginning with the 
pioneer days when the redman unmo- 
lested roamed the primeval forests the 
sturdy adventurers of the 18th Century 
braved the dangers of an uncharted wil- 
derness inhabited by tribal savages who 
resisted the encroachments of civilization. 
These intrepid soldiers of fortune carved 
out of this vast frontier an empire which 
was destined to set the goals of culture 
for centuries. They inscribed their names 
in indelible letters upon the tablets of 
time. Their deeds were wrought in im- 
perishable memories which became at once 
the cradle and the crypt of a matchless 
saga of an incomparable age. 


Here out of the purple shadows of a 
glorious and heroic struggle came the 
dawn of an era of gentle culture colored 
by infinite romance and incarnadined in 
deathless drama. 


Transformed as by a magician’s wand, 
deep woodland gave way to rich rolling 
pasture lands, and silent silver streams 
that had known only the caress of the 
Indian’s birchbark canoe now bore upon 
their bosoms the stately craft which pre- 
saged the coming of a new day. 


The redman’s wigwam gave way to the 
white man’s cabin, and frightened wild- 
life sought safety and seclusion in the 
remoter recesses of residual wildwood. 
The advance guard of civilization was on 
resistless march. 


Out of the loins of these courageous 
sons of the forest came the men and 
women who. gave to Kentucky the glam- 
our and romance that have been em- 
balmed in the poetry and songs of an im- 
mortal literature. 

They kindled an eternal flame which 
will burn forever on the altars of devo- 
tion. To keep it forever glowing and to 
send its beams far down the lanes of time 
is the challenge that is ours today. 

This is no task for timid souls. This 
is an imperial edict from a glorious past. 
This is the opportunity for the fulfillment 
of the hopes and dreams of the mighty 
leaders of a vanished age. We who live 
today are the inheritors of all the wealth 
and all the traditions that were cradled in 
that dramatic past. It is ours to glorify 
that inheritance and pass it on, unsullied, 
but magnified, to succeeding generations. 

Education is the touchstone of culture. 
If the Kentucky of today is to transmit the 
glory of yesterday, it must educate its sons 
and daughters after the fashion of a 
changing civilization. The sons and 
daughters of Kentucky who lived in the 
past and who inscribed their names high 
up on the pillars of the nation’s temples 
did not live for themselves alone. They 
envisaged a glorious future for the crea- 
tures of their dreams. We shall be un- 
faithful to them and lacking in fidelity 
to the trust which they bequeathed to us, 
if we fail to uphold their ideals and for- 
sake the paths of high idealism which 
motivated their endeavors. 

This mighty challenge is flung to the 
teachers and the leaders in education to- 
day. No man or woman dares today to 
face this challenge without the moral 
courage to divorce the petty and the 
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trivial, the selfish and base, and rise to 
the sublime heights of a majestic per- 
sonality capable of catching the vision 
splendid that was conceived in the spirit 
of the pioneer, born in the image of the 
adventurer, and bred in the atmosphere 
of culture. No diminutive soul can en- 
compass such a vision. It began in the 
gtay dawn of an era of stern necessity. 
Strong men, inured to the hardships of the 
hills, sun-crowned men whose courage 
knew no fear, these were they who laid 
the foundation stones for the superstruc- 
ture that is Kentucky. 


They were giants in those days, and 
men of mighty vision. They blazed the 
paths to greatness, both for themselves 
and for the state they honored. They rose 
to positions of leadership through sheer 
ability and devotion to worthy cause, and 
we, if we carry the torch which they have 
flung to us, must take our strength from 
that same source. They met crises and 
passed in triumph. Today we see on 
the chart of human affairs a danger sig- 
nal. Democracy is at the crossroads. It 
is the task of our country to preserve it 
for posterity. Our State is an integral part 
of our country. In our State must we 
preserve that last bulwark of freedom. 
In our State must we uphold the spirit and 
the body of democracy. 


Those of us who teach are fashioning 
the cornerstones of that democracy that 
is to be. Even though we wield the chisel 
of a Phidias or a Praxiteles, if we have 
not faith in right and fidelity to the lines 
of truth, the results of our sculpture can 
be nothing more than misshapen, dis- 
torted, and grotesque symbols incapable 
- of bearing the strain of a changing social 
order. 


Those of us who lead must have the 


hardihood of our pioneering forefathers, . 


the high qualifications that command the 


respect of our colleagues, the experience 
and technical qualifications that remove 
us from the realm of controversy, and the 
integrity that seals the lips of criticism. 


Upon such as these depends the immor- 
tality of the cultural graces of a glorious 
and dramatic day. Upon such as these 
depend the destinies of the sons of illus- 
trious fathers, and the future of the 
daughters of an age whose mothers by 
their grace and charm captivated the 
hearts of the world. 


To uphold the traditions of the past, to 
glorify the tasks of the present, to visual- 
ize the claims of the future, demands men, 
tall men, whose feet are on the earth 
and whose heads are among the stars. 


Our Cover 


a— is a glorious 
It is made glorious by the 
radiance of happy faces of childhood, of 
joyous thoughts of youth, of golden 


season. 


memories of old age. The spirit of 
Christmas manifests itself in many ways. 
None is more Christ-like than that of 
tenderness toward those who are unfor- 
tunate. Our cover page portrays the out- 
lines of a building—a building made with 
human hands, to shelter the bent and 
twisted bodies of little crippled children. 
But it required more than human hands, 
more than brick and mortar and wood and 
steel, to build this building. It took the 
love of a teacher, the great Teacher of all 
time, speaking across the ages, out of a 
heart of love into the hearts of men— 
men who have kept alive the spirit of 
Christ in the spirit of Christmas time. 
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Teachers Meetings 


Ons SEES strange things 
at a teachers meeting. It was the writer’s 
privilege to attend a number of such 
meetings within the past few months. 
One very conspicuous feature of these 
meetings was the lateness of arrival of 
many of the teachers. In some cases the 
first speaker spoke to a procession of 
teachers instead of an audience. Teachers 
who each day turn a stony stare upon the 
hapless urchin who has dallied too long 
at the breakfast table or who has worked 
overtime at the business of inspecting 
roadside beauty, came straggling in late 
—some thirty, some sixty, and some a 
hundred minutes. The strange thing 
about it was that they seemed to enjoy be- 
ing late and maintained an air of haughty 
defiance, as much as to say: “I dare you 
to do anything about it!” 


What inconsistent procedure this is, 
this penalizing and punishing children for 
an offense which teachers themselves com- 
mit with impunity. 

There were some, however, who came 
early. They apparently had a purpose 
in this early arrival for they immediately 
plumped themselves into the seats nearest 
the rear of the hall. Their obvious pur- 
pose was to come early to get a back seat. 
Perhaps this effort has its compensation in 
seeing the later arrivals march nearer to 
the front. 


It is a discouraging experience for a 
speaker to view with awe the “aching 
void” which is represented by row on row 
of empty seats forbiddingly arrayed be- 
tween himself and the audience which he 
has to reach by some “remote control” 
process, 


Some of these devotees of the “‘auditor- 
ium hinterland” can be dissuaded or per- 


IF and AND 


Or GALILEE 
And Bethlehem 
And sky of blue 
And guiding star 
And wise men three 
Could all come back 
Across the years 
And tell again 
The matchless tale 
That leads us on 
To better lives, 
Somehow methinks 
The hearts of men 
Would turn from gain 
And ghastly war 
And selfish ways, 
And dream again 
Celestial dreams. 
And if the cross 
Of Calvary 
Could lift itself 
Again today 
Above the doubt 
And fear and dread 
Of those who toil 
And those who lead, 
Perhaps the voice 
That trembled then 
Could speak again 
As once before 
And still be heard 
Above the din 
Of struggling souls 
Who seek to win 
Without a loss 
And have a crown 


Without a cross. W. P. K. 





suaded by the use of cunning devices on 
the part of the prospective speaker but 
some of them cling to their rear-seat 
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choice with a devotion pathetic to behold. 
At one of these meetings the speaker 
made one heroic effort to corral the 
covey of rim-seat-hunters who had 
perched themselves with eagle-like secur- 
ity in dark and distant recesses of the 
large hall. With sugar-coated words and 
sweet persuasive phrases he importuned 
the “long-range observers” to advance to 
the vicinity of the platform. Under the 
spell of his impelling eloquence a few 
looked askance at another few, and then 
haltingly, hesitatingly, they arose one by 
one and approached the front with a dis- 
consolate air of resignation which bespoke 
impending doom. 

Not all were so easily inveigled. One 
“inspirer of youth” and “fashioner of 
destiny” was observed in the struggle 
twixt yielding and resistance. She had 
come very early and had draped her coat 
over the back of a seat which was at the 
convenient end of a rear row. When the 
invitation came to go forward a great 
struggle began.: 


The appealing words of the speaker 
began to break down resistance. She 
felt resolve beginning to weaken. The 
muscles of her face tightened, her teeth 
clenched together, her lips became taut. 
Her entire facial contour “jelled” into a 
stony characteristic of the mortal combat 
when with one hand she held a luckless 
culprit by the back of the neck and with 
the other wielded an elm. shillalah 
destined to do double duty. But she was 
not sure of herself. The tides of 
emotional appeal were running strong. 
She needed more than mental fortifica- 
tion. She hooked one foot behind the 
iron leg of the seat which she amply oc- 
cupied, and braced the other against the 
cross-beam of the seat in front. The 


muscles of her arms tensioned, she . 


grasped the arm of her seat with her left 


hand and with the mighty right she took 
a “half-Nelson” hold on the timid little 
assistant teacher who sat next to her. She 
had made up her mind! She had come 
to sit in the back and no paid speaker 
was going to change her mind! Finally 
the audience settled into its zones. She 
leaned over to the little teacher and said: 
“Ye see, Jinny, when ye make up yer 
mind to do somethin’ ye must do it! 
That’s how I got where I am!” 


However, the novelties of a convention 
are not limited to the retiring minority 
who seek solace in the slumber sections. 
There is a bolder block which advances 
to the temperate zone. As a precaution- 
ary measure taken with studied timeliness 
they attempt by diversion to avoid the 
danger of too heavy thinking. The equip- 
ment for this diversion consists of copious 
wads of well worn wax industriously be- 
labored with no evident high purpose. 
The gum chewing proceeds uninterrupted- 
ly the while the remaining portion of the 
audience is carefully surveyed for future 
reference. 


Whispered comments mixed with much 
animation indicate the extremity of in- 
terest in what is transpiring on the plat- 
form. For either one of these departures 
from convention, the same teacher would 
“whale the daylights” out of a guilty 
youngster! 


Then, too, some of the brethren dozed 
off into dreamland under the spell of the 
speakers. Others left the hall in the 
middle of the program. Of course if an 
urchin should go to sleep in the midst of 
a “powerful” lecture by one of these 
dozing dominies, he would be required to 
do penance until the ides of some distant 
month. 

In fairness, however, it should be said 
that these were the rare exceptions. 
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Thousands of earnest teachers came many 
miles and at their own expense to try to 
get something that would help them in 
their everyday tasks. Sometimes they did 
not get much that was usable or practical. 
Sometimes, when a man who had been 
engaged to speak, read instead, they did 
not even get much inspiration. But they 
did get some new contacts and meet some 
old friends, and have a chance to remi- 
nisce, to talk, to laugh, to mingle with 
crowds of their own kind, to idle some 
moments away in the hours of forgetting. 

What a privilege it is to go where your 
fellows go and to be able to speak freely, 
and to listen for awhile to experienced 
voices, as they tell of the adverse tides 
that surge through the troubled seas of 
the years. How different it would be to 
live in a land where no freedom of assem- 


bly could be had, where no uncensored 
word could be spoken, where no unre- 
stricted philosophy could be expounded. 

The teachers convention is a typical 
American institution. It is an evidence, 
a manifestation, of democracy. It is a 
binding force that holds together a group 
of public servants which without that 
unity would be helpless and hopelessly 
at the mercy of selfish tax-dodgers and 
conscienceless politicians. It would be 
well worth while if not a speech were 
made, not a paper read, not a banquet 
spread. The coming together of kindred 
souls, motivated with like ideals, engaged 
in the same tasks, embarked on the same 
journey, is bound to produce good. 
Youth mingles with experience and in- 
spiration flows from the springs of fel- 
lowship. 





| Talking It Over 


| The Southern States and Federal 
Aid for Public Education 


ed QUESTION of federal 


aid for public education will come to the 
forefront again when Congress convenes 
next January. The President of the 
United States in his address to the Na- 
tional Education Association, June 30th, 
in New York, and again a few days 
later in his address at Athens, Georgia, 
expressed ficm conviction that federal aid 
for education is a necessary policy for the 
United States. 

No section of the country is more 
vitally interested in federal aid than the 


By 
CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 


National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


South. In this section there are one-third 
of the nation’s school children but only 
one-sixth of the funds with which to pay 
for schools. As a result teachers’ salaries 
are the lowest in the nation. Half the 
teachers in the South receive less than 
$750 per year as compared with an aver- 
age outside the South of more than 
twice that amount. The average salaries 
of the Southern teachers range from $504 
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in Arkansas to $810 in Virginia as con- 
trasted with the average of $1,283 for 
the whole nation, including the South. 


The unfavorable financial conditions 
of Southern public schools is not the re- 
sult of poor management and little effort. 
With few exceptions the best organization 
of local school administration units, mostly 
by counties, is found in the South. The 
percentage of one-room schools found in 
these states is far below the percentage 
found in the rest of the nation. Fifty-six 
per cent of all consolidated schools are 
found in the South. These states lead the 
nation in the extent to which they depend 
upon state support of schools as contrasted 
with local support. They compare favor- 
ably with other states in their methods of 
distributing state funds to local districts. 
Although their teachers are the poorest 
paid in the nation, the qualifications of 
these teachers compare favorably with 
qualifications of teachers in other states, 
six of them ranking above the average 
for the nation in the percentage of their 
teachers having two or more years of col- 
lege training. Nine of these states stand 
among the states having the most modern 
taxation plans. Although all these states 
fall below the national average in tax 
resources per child, all but one exceed 
the average national effort to support pub- 
lic schools. 


But what is the reason for the unfavor- 
able educational position of the South. 
The answer is: (1) The South has many 
more children in proportion to adult popu- 
lation than have other sections of the na- 
tion. These states must support nearly 
one-third of their population in school 
while the industrial states support less 
than one-fourth. (2) Although the 
twelve richest states have an educational 


burden only two-thirds as great as the . 


Southern states, they have an average per 


10 


capita tax-paying ability more than two 
and a half times as great. The richest 
state in the South ranks lower in per 
capita income than the poorest state out- 
side the South. In 1937 the average in- 
come in the South was $314; in the rest 
of the country $604, or nearly twice as 
much. (3) The people of the South do 
not own or control the economic resources 
of these states. They are the colonial 
possessions of landlords and financiers liv- 
ing in others states. So much of the profits 
from Southern industries goes to outside 
financiers in the form of dividends and 
interest, that the states’ tax-paying ability 
is greatly reduced. Only the federal pov- 
ernment has the tax-collecting power to 
return to the states a fair share of what 
is produced in them to pay for the educa- 
tion of their children. 

Federal aid for public education is a 
matter of simple economics, a social jus- 
tice upon which the South must insist. 


Association for Child 


Education 


ANNOUNCED FROM 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


ne) URING THE WEEK following 
Easter, April 10-14, 1939, teachers, par- 
ents, administrators and others iatecested 
in the education of young children will 
gather in Atlanta, Georgia, for the 46th 
Annual Convention of the Association for 
Childhood Education. Convention Head- 
quarters will be the Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel. Miss Mamie Heinz is General 
Chairman of Convention Committees and 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Some Impressions of France 


Part One 


a ONE TRAVELS in a 


foreign country it is often very difficult to 
make accurate observations. One reason 
for this difficulty is that the tourist is very 
likely to judge customs in the light of 
comparison with those of his own country, 
forgetting that European civilization has 
developed under totally different circum- 
stances from his own. The second diffi- 
culty lies in the fact that it is always the 
most unusual thing that is the most strik- 
ing. Very often this unusual thing is 
taken to be habitual. This idea was very 
forcefully brought home to me by two 
dinner stories told by the host on my first 
evening in the home of a French family 
with whom I lived for ten months at one 
time when I was in Paris. 


The first was the story of a sailor who 
was given a few hours shore leave. He 
was hungry and thirsty, so he went into 
a tavern to find food. When the waitress 
came to take his order he was very much 
astonished by her appearance. Her eyes 
were so peculiarly slanted that he could 
not tell whether she was looking at him 
or at somebody else. Otherwise, she was 
quite good looking. Upon inquiry, he 
found that she was Russian, a fact which 
further aroused his interest, for he had 
never been to Russia, nor had he ever 
seen a Russian woman before. He had to 
go back to his ship, but for several days 
he continued to think about the girl. 
Finally, he decided that he should share 
his interesting experience with his friends 
at home. He wrote a letter. In the be- 
ginning he told of the girl’s height, her 
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weight, her complexion, and the color of 
her hair. Very soon he forgot that he 
was describing one woman, and he dis- 
cussed the kind of food the Russians eat, 
how they wait table, their manner of 
dress, and their peculiar accent. As he 
reached the climax of his description he 
realized that he had left out the one char- 
acteristic which had struck him the most 
forcefully, so in great haste he put down 
the final sentence, “All Russian women 
are cross-eyed.” 


The second is a true story about a 
Frenchman who came to America. He 
spent some time up near the Canadian 
border, where he met a number of cow- 
boys. He thought that he observed 
American life very carefully. He was also 
very proud of the fact that he had gone 
further inland than New York and had 
seen American people as they live in their 
natural setting. Upon his return to 
France, he was describing his impressions 
of America to his French friends. He 
mentioned the type of country, the roads, 
and the wooden houses which he thought 
characteristic because they are so different 
from the stone ones used by the French. 
Being a cultured Frenchman, he compared 
the interior decoration with the Louis XIV 
furnishings of some of his friends’ homes 
in Paris and decided that Americans are 
sadly lacking in a sense of the aesthetic. 
He was generous enough to concede that 
America is such a young country that the 
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people might possibly be forgiven for a 
lack of taste in period furniture. How- 
ever, there was one thing which he could 
not overlook, and that was the fact that 
in every American living room was a 
spittoon. 


French patriotism is very beautifully 
expressed in the following quotation: 
“Every man has two countries, his own 
and France.” For the Frenchman this 
statement is doubly effective for his own 
country is France, and he is quite content 
to admire its beauty. 


Nature has been most kind to France. 
Although the distance from the northern 
coast on the English Channel to the 
southern coast on the Mediterranean is 
only about 500 miles, there is a variety 
of scenery and climate which is un- 
equaled in almost any other country of 
so small an area. Northern France being 
near the ocean is subject to a great deal 
of rainfall. Here the grass is thick and 
green and the flowers are large and color- 
ful. In winter, Paris, which is made still 
wetter by its situation on the Seine, is 
almost perpetually seen through a veil of 
mist. But if one is chilled by the damp- 
ness of the French capital and wishes the 
sunshine, he may make the journey to the 
Riviera in a very short time. Here the 
sun is bright and the water of the Medi- 
terranean is of an almost unbelievable 
blue. This is the play ground of Europe 
and the beaches and casinos are full of 
vacationists from all over the world. If 
the tourist prefers the mountains to the 
sea, in only a few hours he may reach the 
Pyrenees. Here he may rest or take a 
cure in one of the many thermal resorts 
located in this part of France. During 
the summer season thousands of people 
take advantage of the establishments 
located near these mineral springs. They 
maintain staffs of doctors and nurses and 
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compare in a way with our own sanita- 
riums. If one enjoys mountain climbing, 
the Pyrenees are full of interesting foot- 
paths which lead to views of gorgeous 
splendor. Here the peaks rise to an alti- 
tude of eight or nine thousand feet and 
from their glaciers rush countless beautiful 
cascades of water. In winter, the snow- 
covered slopes of these mountains furnish 
a setting for skiing and all sorts of other 
winter sports. 


In addition to its natural beauty France 
has another charm. This is the charm of 
historical background. The French cher- 
ish their landmarks with almost a religious 
fervor. In southern France are found the 
remains of the periods of Greek and 
Roman occupation. At Arles, formerly a 
seaport town, the boats of Caesar were 
built in the dockyards. From here also the 
Crusaders set sail for Jerusalem. Frederick 
Barbarossa was crowned in the district 
of Provence, of which Arles was the 
capital, and Richard the Lion-Hearted was 
a visitor here. In this part of France also 
the chivalrous troubadours composed 
songs which were dedicated to their fair 
ladies. 


Another spot which is even more inter- 
esting than Arles is the reconstructed city 
of Carcassonne. As one wanders through 
the passageways of its fort, he can almost 
imagine himself back in the time when 
the large round stones which were used 
as cannon balls were dropped on the 
heads of the enemies below. He can al- 
most see the besieging army of Charle- 
magne trying to cross the moat and at- 
tempting to break down the gates. Car- 
cassonne received its name as a result of 
this famous battle. The city had been 
besieged for several weeks. The people 
were on the point of giving up, but Dame 
Carcas asked for permission to try one 
more plan. The soldiers finally gave 
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their consent, but were very angry to see 
her feeding their last dipperful of corn 
to the hungry pig. After the pig had 
eaten the corn, Dame Carcas threw it over 
the wall, where it was found by the 
soldiers of the enemy. Charlemagne’s 
men were also hungry, so they dressed the 
pig. When they opened the stomach, they 
found that it was full of corn. They 
could hardly believe their eyes, for they 
thought that the people in the fort were 
on the point of starvation. They ran with 
the news to Charlemagne, who decided 
that if the inhabitants of the city had 
good corn to feed to pigs, they must have 
food enough to last several weeks and 
that further siege of the fort was useless. 
As soon as the forces of Charlemagne 
had withdrawn, the bells of the city were 
rung in honor of the woman who had 
saved it, and the city was named Carcas- 
sonne, a combination of the name of 
Dame Carcas and the word sonner, which 
means to ring. 


This is only one interesting story taken 
from French history. The Chateau coun- 
try is full of stories associated with the 
royal families of France and in Paris 
almost every street has its spirit of the 
past. This summer I had the pleasure of 
living for a few days in rue Servandoni, 
a narrow little street in which two taxis 
could not pass. It was so quaint and so 
full of atmosphere that one could easily 
think that it was a scene from a story 
book. When I looked up its history I 
found that someone had really put it into 
a story book many years ago, for in it 
had been the home of D’Artagnan, one 
of Alexandre Dumas’ Three Musketeers. 

If France is interesting because of its 
associations with the past, it is also fas- 
cinating because of its present civilization, 
a civilization which is very different from 
ours in many ways. The first difference 
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an American notices when he goes to 
France is that life seems to move more 
slowly there than at home. At first he 
becomes impatient, but very soon he be- 
gins to like this mode of living. 


One reason for this impression of slow- 
ness is that the French seem to have much 
leisure time which they use to great ad- 
vantage. To the newcomer it seems that 
much of this time is spent in eating. The 
Frenchman has a more highly developed 
sense of taste than almost any one else. 
He believes that a cultured person should 
be as discriminating in his taste for food 
as he is in his taste for art, literature, 
and music. Consequently, he spends much 
time in discussing the specialties of the 
many Parisian restaurants which have won 
international fame. At noon the average 
Frenchman has two good hours for lunch 
because large business houses and stores 
close every day from 12:00 to 2:00. Dur- 
ing this time he can go home, eat at his 
leisure, enjoy his food, and can carry on 
an interesting conversation with his family 
or with his friends. At tea time the tables 
of the typically French institutions, the 
side-walk restaurants, are crowded with 
people who spend an hour or so of leisure 
sipping tea and eating .many varieties of 
delicious French pastry. 

In this leisure time the Frenchman also 
cultivates his family life, in which the 
group is more closely united than in Amer- 
ica. On holidays the parks and boulevards 
are full of families who are enjoying a day 
together. The “week-end,” one of our 
terms which the French have adopted, is 
also used for recreation. Many Parisians 
show their dislike for continued city life 
by taking their families to the country for 
this short rest. Here they hunt, fish, or 
go boating on the Seine. 


Another use of leisure time in France is 
for sports. French people do not go in 
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for organized sports as we do. They say 
that it is very difficult for them to have 
trained athletes because there is no one 
to give the necessary financial backing. 
However, they enjoy tennis and racing. 
One of the great events of the season is 
the Tour de France, which is the world’s 
duration sports event. It is a bicycle race 
of 2,600 miles around the frontiers of 
France, across the French Alps and the 
Pyrenees. The winner of the 30th annual 


race this year was a Belgian who won 
the right to wear the yellow sweater be- 
cause of his ability to pedal through the 
mountains. The prize was 25,000 francs 
and a special purse of 100,000 francs, 
totaling at present exchange about $6,250. 


The French also like horse racing. The 
final race of the season is the Grand Prix, 
which marks the time for Parisians to 
leave the city for the mountains or the 
seashore for their summer vacations. 





The Critical Caustic Candor of a 
Disgruntled Schoolmarm 


9) N THE GOSPEL of 
St. Matthew it is recorded that when 
Jesus had finished that most wonderful 
of all discourses, the Sermon on the 
Mount, “the multitudes were astonished 
at his teaching: for he taught them as one 
having authority, and not as the scribes.” 
After attending conventions, conferences, 
and other educational meetings too numer- 
ous to mention for the past nine years, I 
have become strongly convinced of the 
great need of speakers more like the type 
of the Master Teacher. I realize that it 
is rank presumption for me, a little, in- 
significant country teacher to dare to utter 
a protest against tradition or to venture 
a suggestion to “the powers that be” in 
the field of education, but the poor meek 
classroom teacher has been hounded, ridi- 
culed, criticized, satirized, mesmerized, 
and hypnotized by these same educators 
for “so long a time that the mind of man 
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School, Anderson County 


runneth not to the contrary,” that it seems 
to me that it is time for us to take our 
stand and refuse to be victimized any 
longer. 


The pernicious practice to which I refer 
and which I would make the target of my 
caustic remarks is that of reading papers 
before assemblies. I certainly do not 
wish to seem irreverent or profane, but 
it seems to me that the “Unpardonable 
Sin” is committed when a speaker who 
holds a high position as an educator comes 
before a group of teachers, and in ex- 
change for a large sum of their hard- 
earned money, he stands with bowed head 
and downcast eyes and addresses to the 
floor the results of his study and his re- 
search, while the audience “hears the 
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sound thereof, but cannot tell whence it 
cometh or whither it goeth.” 

I would in no way cast reflections on 
the value of these papers, or discredit 
their worth—as papers. But whatever in- 
trinsic value they may possess is entirely 
lost when they are read. We teachers can 
read, at least most of us can, and if any 
educator has written something that has 
merit let him publish it in the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL or some other educa- 
tional magazine and we will receive it 
with both pleasure and profit. But we 
go to these conventions to get inspiration, 
to come in contact with interesting person- 
alities, and to receive something that will 
cause us to go back to our schoolroom 
with new energy, zest, and enthusiasm for 
our task. Instead, we go, see, and are 
conquered—and go back disgusted with 
the whole educational business. 

I have in mind a high school principal 
in Kentucky under whose tutelage it was 
my very good fortune to spend four years. 
She is one of the outstanding educators 
of the State and in my estimation the 
thing that has made her so successful is 
her dynamic personality, her undying de- 
votion to education, and her contagious 
enthusiasm. Whether she is talking to a 
teachers’ meeting, a student assembly, or 
a basketball squad, she inspires each one 
with a fervent desire to turn the world 
upside down and a steadfast belief that it 
can be done. 


She speaks as one that has author- 
ity, as one who knows what she is 
talking about, as one who feels deeply, 
and who consequently impresses her hear- 
ers. This is the type of speaker we like 
to hear at educational meetings. 

But when a speaker reads a paper, no 
matter how good it may be, it has the 


same effect as the traditional pouring of 
water on a duck’s back. It does not even 
reach the proverbial standard of “going 
in one ear and out the other” —for it often 
does not even go in one’s ear. The read- 
ing of a paper is a mechanical process; 
in going through this mechanical process 
the speaker is robbed of his personality. 
He feels nothing; consequently, he cannot 
make his audience feel anything. The 
paper is a veil that shuts out his person- 
ality as completely as the black veil con- 
cealed the face of the minister in Haw- 
thorne’s story. 


It seems to me, also, that it reflects on 
one’s ability when he reads a paper. 
Surely such prominent educators as those 
we usually hear should know their subject 
well enough and have it sufficiently or- 
ganized to present it without even having 
to refer to a paper. In this connection I 
am reminded of the advice that my public 
speaking teacher at the university always 
gave to us timid, trembling, aspiring ora- 
tors when we felt it necessary to rely on 
notes: “If you want to make a speech, 
throw your paper out the window.” 


We are all familiar with the critical 
comments that have been made on the 
teacher who cannot teach a class without 
being fortified with a textbook, and such 
criticisms are just. But should not the 
same truth be applicable to speakers? 
What would they think of a teacher who 
prepared a genuinely good and complete 
lesson plan and then read it to her class? 
Or who would wish to employ a lawyer 
who read his plea to the jury? 

Though a paper may contain all the 
wisdom of the Greek philosophers, and 
though it may be written in the style of 
the poets, when it is read it “becomes as 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 
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From My Watchtower 


OH .. EDUCATED CITIZENSHIP 


is necessary to a republican form of gov- 
ernment because “we the people’ con- 
stitute the government. For this reason 
it is well to keep our educational system 
under constant scrutiny and endeavor to 
strengthen it whenever it fails to properly 
function. I propose the following sugges- 
tions for the thoughtful consideration of 
the readers of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 


Our country boasts of billions of dollars 
invested in school buildings and equip- 
ment. But in our pride we should remem- 
ber that a great school system is a spiritual 
force, not a material thing. We have let 
material progress outstrip the spiritual. 
Let us try working less with brick and 
stone and work more earnestly and intelli- 
gently with the human spirit. 

It is good to have a program of mass 
education, but we must give the mentally 
hungry, souls that dream dreams, more at- 
tention, more encouragement, better op- 
portunity for self-realization. 


Provide for all who really want an edu- 
cation and who are willing to work for it. 
Very few of those who enter school know 
that education is a thing to be achieved. 
Few are willing to pay the price in hard 
work, and many are mentally unable to 
take it. Of course you will not do this, 
because it will be unpopular. But such 
a program will soon eliminate the men- 
tally unfit and leave time and opportunity 
to do something for the fit. After all, the 
fit by nature and training must save this 
country, if it can be saved. 


Cease worrying about the underprivi- 
leged class. It would seem from the num- 
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ber of geniuses who have risen from the 
underprivileged ranks that it must be a 
privilege to be underprivileged. Men are 
made through hard work in overcoming 
obstacles. Be sure you work hard and 
thoughtfully at your job and require as 
much of your students at their jobs. 

Our school curriculum is “broad and 
comprehensive,” but exceedingly thin. It 
comprehends nearly everything a little and 
does nothing very much. Eliminate most 
of the “extra-curricular activities,” and all 
the wild hurrah and mind-distracting 
furore of tax-burdening athletics. Direct 
the mighty store of physical energy in 
youth into proper health exercises, phys- 
ical training, and productive labor. 

Cease scattering, and concentrate upon 
fundamentals. Enrich and cultivate five 
acres of intellectual soil and make it pro- 
duce more than ten the way we are doing 
things now. Use the _ burning-glass 
method of study and teaching which 
focuses the energy of a wide field upon a 
very small area and sets things on fire. 
Concentrate on a few important things— 
start a fire! You might do well to bor- 
row a few live coals from teachers who 
produced scores of mental giants a century 
ago. 

Teach English, history, science, mathe- 
matics as fundamentals, and let dancing 
and dish-washing stay at home. Quit 
trying to do everything for everybody and 
do well the more important things for the 
worthy bodies. 

Can’t you be one of the great teachers 
of your age, one who refuses hand-me- 
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down programs? Cast aside Saul’s 
armor; sling a crashing missile of your 
own. Don’t take so much educational 
sop out of books and schools. Prepare 
a little sop of your own out of the best 
thoughts of your sympathetic soul. That 
was a great saying of a great teacher— 
“A man is his own method.” A few 
great-souled teachers with faith and cour- 
age can lead us out of the wilderness. 
Socrates said his profession was that of 
a mid-wife, that he produced nothing him- 
self but helped others to produce. Can’t 
you do something to help produce think- 
ers? Can’t you get at least a few to think 
hard and to think for themselves? Why, 
bless you, a thinker fits into any age, any 
environment, and can meet any emergency. 
Ability to think is the very best prepara- 


tion for business, for the professions, for 
life. It is more important to develop a 
good and thoughtful life than to teach 
how to make a living. However, good 
and thoughtful lives will usually be found 
living well. 


Finally, work hard and require hard 
work of your students. By this process 
you will eliminate the unfit. Concentrate 
upon mind and character building sub- 
jects; think for yourself and strive with 
all your devoted soul to develop thinkers. 
Our hope is not in buildings and equip- 
ment but what we do to the spirit of the 
youth of our generation. Do we, can we, 
will we guide them wisely? If we do not, 
there is that dreadful “millstone” awaiting 
our necks. 





Democracy and Education 


a MOST IMPORTANT 


achievements of mankind can be classed 
under three general classifications; 
namely, democracy in religion, democracy 
in government, and democracy in educa- 
tion. 

Democracy in religion began with the 
life and teachings of Christ; democracy in 
government began with our own Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion, and is better represented by our four 
basic political rights, such as freedom of 
the press, freedom of speech, freedom of 
worship, and freedom of assembly. De- 
mocracy in education is a budding term, 
the fruits of which we are just beginning 
to realize. 

The term “democracy” is relative, be- 
cause a complete democracy is both im- 


By Howarp H. Moore, 
Webbville, Kentucky 


possible and impractical. The slogan, 
“All men are created equal,” was soothing 
balm for the vexed spirits of Jefferson’s 
day, but today, it is as logical to say that 
all men are created equal, as to say. that 
all men are born good-looking. To be 
born equal, we would have to be born 
with the same intelligence, on the same 
economic level, and with the same apti- 
tudes. With our Einsteins and Kallikaks, 
our DuPonts and slum-dwellers, such 
thinking is Utopian indeed. 

The tendency today is toward more 
democracy in education. An effort is 
being made to give every boy and girl 
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capable of receiving it the opportunity for 
at least a high school education. Fifteen 
years ago, there was one high school and 
one graded school in Lawrence County, 
and as a result thereof, only a very small 
percentage of students in our outlying 
districts could go to high school. Today, 
we pride ourselves in having four high 
schools, three consolidated schools, and 
two more in the process of construction. 
It goes without saying that there are many 
high school graduates in this county, 
who, had it not been for our rural high 
schools, could not have graduated. Many 
of these graduates have gone on to col- 
lege, and are now teaching in this county. 
Fifteen years ago, one native Lawrence 
Countian boasted an A. B. degree; now 
there are several. What is true of Law- 
rence County is certainly true of others. 


Women should note with peculiar pride 
the year of 1837, because it was this year, 
at Oberlin College, that women were first 
admitted to institutions of higher learning. 
The old idea was that women should 
Stay in the home among the dishes and 
the children and let men interest them- 
selves in politics and business. We still 
hear echoes of the same antiquated think- 
ing. About this same time, America be- 
gan her industrial expansion which has 
brought about inventions of every sort. 
Many of these inventions have been de- 
vised to liberate woman from the drudg- 
eries of the household. Thus with oppor- 
tunity for higher education and the libera- 
tion from drudgery, she has had more 
time and strength for outside activities. 
The result of these activities has been an 
increased interest in public questions. 
With leisure enlightenment, and interest 
in public questions, the logical result was 
the 19th amendment. 


For years blindness and such afflictions 
were considered the handiwork of an 


angry God, and were treated accordingly. 
But now we have established schools for 
the blind, the purpose of which is to train 
them to become economically independent. 
At Louisville, we have one of the best 
anywhere. It does work on the grade 
and high school level, in addition to train- 
ing in music, piano tuning, typing, wood- 
working, broom-making, and basketry. 

Our citizens have responded generously 
to such attempts to bring about more edu- 
cation for the masses. Today, we spend 
more than two billion dollars in main- 
taining our educational system. But all 
is not done. We, as professional people, 
have certain professional responsibilities 
which we must not shirk. Democracy in 
education cannot be realized unless we 
help to carry it forward in the conduct 
of our schools. 


For years we have thrown pupils to- 
gether in one great heterogeneous group 
with no thought of whether they were 
hopeless morons or potential Edisons. In 
such mixtures, problems of discipline nat- 
urally arise. The brilliant grow impa- 
tient at the stupidity of the dumb; the slow 
lose confidence as they fail to grasp the 
subject quickly. In a large measure, our 
schedules are made for the lazy and inert; 
we fail to take cognizance of exceptional 
ability. The solution to such a problem is 
the intelligent use of intelligence tests, 
and the proper application of the results 
to the problems at hand. 


We have the habit of letting students 
decide their vocation without previous 
knowledge of their aptitudes for such 
work. As someone has said, we would 
never think of using cows for drafting 
purposes, or horses for dairy purposes, 
but that is often done in selecting voca- 
tions. All the evidence we need to sup- 
port such a contention is to note the 
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lawyers who should have been farmers, 
the doctors who should have been cob- 
blers, the dentists who should have been 
biacksmiths, and the preachers who 
should have been politicians. A “square 
peg in a round hole” is not conducive to 
happiness or strength of character. Voca- 
tional aptitude testing is the solution to 
such a problem. 


The training for citizenship is the fun- 
damental function of the school. But it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to be- 
come good citizens. In our highly com- 
plicated industrial order, the problem of 
unemployment has become acute, and no 
man knows today what tomorrow will 
bring. With labor organizations those 
who have jobs are having the working 
time decreased that our people are having 
more leisure than ever before. It is hard 
to be good citizens in time of leisure or 
unemployment. Therefore, we must do 
something in our schools to help alleviate 
this condition. Herein lies the basic func- 
tion of music. The ability to sing high 
“F’ or to render the Messiah from 
memory is not of paramount importance. 
The important thing is the teaching of 
appreciation of the aesthetic, therefore, 
the best in everything, so that in times of 
stress such appreciation will be as sooth- 
ing ointment to tired nerves. We must 
provide some semblance of emotional sta- 
bility, and music is the best emotional 
stabilizer that I know. Scholarship may 
mean the training of the intellect, but edu- 
cation is the training of a personality, 
with his emotional development, ideals, 
and attitudes. We teach arithmetic for 
pupils to acquire practical knowledge of 
mathematical calculations, but it doesn’t 
develop the emotions. Music is the 
language by which the emotions are ex- 
pressed. It should provide an equal bal- 


ance between intellect and emotions be- 
cause it provides an outlet for those finer 
emotions which distinguish us from the 
lower animals. 


Next to music comes athletics and the 
ability to play. And on the basis of learn- 
ing to play and not on the perfection of 
the play is athletics justifiable. Too often 
the program of athletics is overdone. We 
forget that they are by-products of educa- 
tion, means to an end, and not an end 
within themselves. We have so formu- 
lated our thinking that today, the remark- 
able idolatry lavished upon athletics in 
high schools and colleges is the most in- 
teresting phenomena of contemporary 
American life. Much criticism is being 
invoked upon the conduct of athletic pro- 
grams, and much is justified. The 
Georgia Institute of Technology has a 
$15,000 library and a $250,000 stadium. 
Too often we let the tail wag the dog. 

In the beginning of this paper, I men- 
tioned two other democracies. Although 
the three democracies are distinct entities, 
there is a close correlation between them. 
One is incomplete without the other. De- 
mocracy in religion emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the individual and the masses of 
the people, democracy in government 
gives the masses the opportunity to assert 
themselves; democracy in education gives 
them the opportunity to assert themselves 
in an intelligent way. Only in a free 
democratic government is free thinking 
allowed. Only in a government like our 
own is general enlightenment tolerated. 
In autocratic countries, the more ignorance 
prevails, the more autocracy prevails. 


If we are to preserve our democratic 
institutions, appreciation for them must be 
created in the classroom. If Fascism is 
curbed, the teachers must play their part 
in a heroic and courageous way. The 
responsibility is ours. Shall we do it? 
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Education and the Expansion 
Of Business 


Pk. A MATTER of policy 


business has always supported education 
both public and private, and well it 
might because certain relationships exist 
between them. This paper could deal 
with the felation of business and educa- 
tion in the matter of training workers for 
industry as well as “white collar’ jobs. 
Big business secured through the Smith- 
Hughes legislation money for vocational 
education twenty years ago, making a 
closer tie-up between business and educa- 
tion. 

There are many other phases in which 
the relation is pertinent and very close 
but we choose today to point out a more 
important, though less recognized, rela- 
tionship. 

Education offers the opportunity for 
gradual change in our form of govern- 
ment, economic and social order, without 
revolutions such as we see in many foreign 
countries, thus safeguarding our present 
economic system and private property. 

Education makes people conservative 
and thoughtful. It would be worth all it 
costs business and private ownership to 
maintain the social scene. But education 
does a great deal more than this, as all 
of us have observed. 

Education creates purchasing power 
out of an increased earning power that 
we fail sometimes to recognize. An un- 
educated person has fewer needs and de- 
sires. While education increases the abil- 
ity to earn it also increases the wants of 
the individual. An uneducated lady may 
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By N. O. KIMBLER, 
Henderson, Kentucky 


be satisfied with two pairs of shoes and a 
few inexpensive dresses and a coat, but 
as soon as she has acquired an education 
she dresses in ensembles for every occa- 
sion and her wardrobe may require many 
pairs of shoes, several coats and no end 
of gloves and other accessories, provided 
her earning power is increased sufficiently 
to satisfy these wants. 


The earning power of an elementary 
school graduate is estimated by our econ- 
omists to be about $750 per year. By an 
expenditure of approximately $400 on the 
part of the taxpayer the earning power 
of this individual may be doubled, that is, 
the high school graduate is estimated to 
have an earning power of $1,500 per year. 
Continuing the educational process four 
more years, that is to a bachelor’s degree, 
it is estimated that the earning power is 
again doubled, making it on the average 
for college graduation $3,000 per year. 

The cost to the taxpayer in providing 
a high school and college education is in- 
deed less than the cost of providing an 
eighth grade education, because in the 
former the individual bears most of the 
expense while in the latter the taxpayer 
bears most of the expense. 

Business pays for advertising approxi- 
mately two billion dollars per year. All 
business men recognize the increase of 
business derived from advertising, both 
local and national. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, outdoor posters, and the radio, to 
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say nothing of minor means of advertising, 
beat constantly upon our minds, increas- 
ing our wants and our potential needs; 
but before this great expenditure for ad- 
vertising nets any return to the advertiser 
he must contribute another two and one- 
half billion dollars for education—for 
without education, at least a primary edu- 
cation, no one would be able to read and 
understand the advertising matter. 


Some of you may be surprised that the 
cost of our advertising account is almost 
equal to the total sum spent for educa- 
tion in private and public schools and col- 
leges of the United States. But, it pays 
to advertise. I might say by the same 
token that it pays to educate, otherwise 
the advertising would be worthless. 


We hear much about our foreign trade 
and there are those who would go to any 
length to increase our foreign trade. I 
wish to remind you, however, that our 
foreign trade including both our imports 
and our exports is but a drop in the bucket 
compared with our domestic trade. For 
the year 1936 both our imports and ex- 
ports totaled less than five billion dollars 
while our national income was approxi- 
mately sixty-five billion dollars. Our ex- 
ports during that year were $2,455,000,- 
000. We had a balance of trade in our 
favor of thirty-five million dollars which is 
mere pocket change in comparison with 
our wholesale and retail trade at home. 
The year 1935 was not such a good year 
yet our domestic wholesale trade was ap- 
proximately forty-three billion dollars. 
This indicates the insignificance of our 
foreign trade and that we might do well 
to give more attention to our domestic 
trade. 


We hear much these days about trade 
expansion reaching into foreign countries. 
Some think it is essential to our economic 
welfare, but I submit to you that the 
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United States is capable of much more 
expansion right here at home than any 
of us have yet dreamed of. Our manu- 
facturers and industrialists as well as our 
distributors are constantly excited by a 
“bug-a-boo” which they call the satura- 
tion point in various lines of consumers’ 
goods such as automobiles, radios, refrig- 
erators, and even in food and clothing it- 
self. They usually present figures to in- 
dicate that we are reaching the saturation 
point in the manufacture of automobiles 
for instance by showing that in 1929 we 
manufactured 5,621,715 motor vehicles 
valued at three and one-half billion dol- 
lars, while in 1936 we manufactured only 
4,616,374 motor vehicles valued at two 
and one-half billion dollars. The regis- 
tration of automobiles has likewise fluctu- 
ated in the same direction which would 
tend to prove that the saturation point 
has been reached. In 1930, twenty-six 
and one-half million were registered; 
while in 1934 the number was a little less 
than twenty-five million. 


This great dread, on the part of indus- 
trialists and business men, of reaching the 
saturation point in the various commodi- 
ties which they produce is at times discon- 
certing. It is going to be more so in 
the future. Many see no way out, but I 
believe there is a way, in fact, educators 
and others who have studied the question 
are positive that there is a way out and 
that certainly for many decades to come 
there should be no fear of reaching the 
saturation point, provided we proceed 
along the proper lines. 


The economic income of one-tenth of 
one per cent of our population in what 
is sometimes called the “more favored 
classes” is at this time equal to the eco- 
nomic income of forty-two per cent of our 
population among the “less favored 
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group.” This one-tenth of one per cent 
and an additional twenty-five per cent of 
our population are able to buy not only 
the necessities of life but practically any- 
thing else that they desire, while forty- 
two per cent are deprived of such manu- 
factured articles as electric refrigerators, 
automobiles, expensive radios, etc. In- 
deed they have great difficulty in provid- 
ing themselves with food, clothing, and 
shelter. 


It is estimated that 11.6 million families 
are not economically able to have the 
necessities and minor luxuries necessary 
for the American standard of living. This 
is not because our factories, mines, and 
farms are unable to produce these things, 
but it is because these millions of people 
do not have the purchasing power or the 
earning power to secure them under the 
present order of things. The earning 
power of this group of people is very 
small and inadequate not only to the dis- 
advantage of themselves but also to the 
disadvantage of our industries, manufac- 
turers, distributors, and business in gen- 
eral. 


Approximately five million of them can 
neither read nor write. Another fifty 
million, approximately, have not com- 
pleted the elementary school and can per- 
form only the simplest tasks of common 
labor. Herein lies the crux of the whole 
matter. What would happen to business 
if this great group of people equal in 
population to almost the whole of Africa 
could through better education double 
their earning power? This would natu- 
tally double our purchasing power which 
increase would compare favorably with 
the purchasing power of a country the 
size of France. If we should be offered 
an opportunity to secure the trade of the 
nation of France we would think it well 
worth our while to make a strenuous 
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effort to secure it, but right here at home 
in the shadow of the smokestacks of our 
own industrial plants lies dormant a pur- 
chasing power running into the billions 
which we have scorned and passed by 
practically unnoticed. 


What can we do about it? The busi- 
ness men of the service clubs, our Con- 
gressmen, and our leaders should con- 
sider seriously this matter, especially at 
this time when Europe and Asia are in 
such a turmoil that we can carry on trade 
with them only with great difficulty. 

I would not say to increase the money 
spent for advertising for I believe it is 
sufficient, however, I would say that 
every dollar spent in education that will 
increase the earning power of the masses 
will yield a return of a hundred, or per- 
haps a thousand fold in the increased buy- 
ing power of certain groups in our popu- 
lation. 

Furthermore, and making this all the 
more necessary, we must recognize that 
immigration has been reduced since the 
period 1910-1914, in comparison with the 
period 1930-1934, in the ratio of thirteen 
to one, that is, from 5,200,000 to 400,000. 
Our population will no longer be re- 
cruited by immigration from Europe. 
That is a thing of the past and well may 
it be. 

While the expectant length of life has 
increased from fifty-one years in 1920 to 
sixty years in 1935, the number of chil- 
dren under the age of five per one thou- 
sand white women between the ages of 
twenty and forty-four has decreased from 
thirteen hundred in the year 1800 to five 
hundred in the year 1930. These figures 
indicate that by 1950 we will reach a static 
population estimated to range from one 
hundred thirty-eight million to one hun- 
dred fifty-nine million. Many think there 
will'be a gradual decline in the popula- 
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tion after 1950. We are sure that there 
will certainly be fewer children and a pro- 
portionately larger number of adults. Is 
this significant to the business man and 
to the business man of the future? It 
certainly is, unless we are willing to dis- 
mantle our factories, restrict our agricul- 
tural productions, and cut down our busi- 
ness in porportion; but I take it that the 
business man of the United States will 
find some other solution than this. 

The solution to this great problem of 
vital interest to us all, and with the very 
life of our country at stake, is to increase 
through education the earning power of 
the great masses of our people. We have 
the organization, several thousand trained 
teachers and all the facilities with which 
to implement this increasing of the earn- 
ing power. What we need is educational 
funds with which to do the job and just 
as business men have considered it good 


business to invest two billion dollars pet 
annum for advertising and two and one- 
half dollars per annum for education they 
should consider it even better business to 
increase the amount for education. 

The President and many members of 
Congress are fully aware of this situation 
and when the service clubs and the better 
business men of the United States realize 
it it will be done. There should not be 
nearly five million people in the United 
States who cannot read and write and it 
is not a wholesome condition that obtains 
when millions of the masses are not pro- 
vided with educational facilities at least 
equal to high school graduation. 

Every additional dollar invested in edu- 
cation will return a hundred, or perhaps a 
thousand fold, to business and industry 
through the resulting increased earning 
power of this great group of uneducated 
and untrained people. 





Aids to Visual Education 


Cn WorKS PROGRESS 


Administration of Kentucky, through the 
State-Wide Museum Project, is making 
available to public schools and libraries, 
articles designed to aid in the program of 
visual education. These articles include 
models of famous historic buildings and 
homes built on a one-eighth inch scale; 
window sill dioramas depicting signifi- 
cant scenes from American History; and 
color plates illustrating the origin and 
evolution of the American Flag. 

This project is sponsored by the State 
Department of Education and distribution 
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State Supervisor, 
State-Wide Museum Project 


of these articles is made through the office 
of the superintendent. 

Three sets of historic models are now 
complete: 


FAMOUS HISTORIC HOMES 

IN KENTUCKY 
Ephraim McDowell Home, Danville, Ky. 
Henry Clay Home, Lexington, Ky. 
William Whitley Home, Lincoln County. 
Liberty Hall, Frankfort, Ky. 
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Marshall Home, Mason County. 
Wickliffe Home, Bardstown, Ky. 
Davis Buckner Home, Lexington, Ky. 
Closson Home, Ludlow, Ky. 
Castlewood, Madison County. 
Morgan Home, Lexington, Ky. 


EARLY BUILDINGS IN KENTUCKY 
Cross Keys Tavern, Shelby County. 
Old Covered Bridge, Cynthiana, Ky. 
Shakertown Inn, Mercer County. 
Old Capitol, Frankfort, Ky. 
Lincoln Birthplace, Hodgenville, Ky. 
Cane Ridge Meeting House, 

Bourbon County. 

Mud Meeting House, Mercer County. 
Jefferson Davis Birthplace, Fairview, Ky. 
Daniel Boone Cabin, Nicholas County. 
Pisgah Church, Woodford County. 
Old Court House, Greensburg, Ky. 


EARLY HOMES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
Birch Bark Covered Wigwam, 
Sod House, 
Indian Tepee, 
Iroquois Longhouse, 
Wichita Grass House, 
Kentucky Log Cabin, 
Southwestern Indian Pueblo, 
Dog Trot Cabin, 
Southwestern Indian Cliff Dwelling, 
Adobe House, Utah. 


HISTORIC PLACES IN 
KENTUCKY 


Fort Harrod, 
Fort Boonesborough. 

Replicas of two of Kentucky’s oldest 
forts are also available—Fort Boones- 
borough and Fort Harrod. These forts 
are 35x35 inches in size and include 
cabins and blockhouses and in the case 
of Fort Harrod a school house and black- 
smith shop. 

The models to scale of famous old 
homes in Kentucky preserve in faithful 
detail the beauty and charm of these his- 
toric old mansions. They will be valuable 
visual educational aids for public schools 
and libraries and will serve as excellent 
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teaching material. The two series of rep- 
resentative early buildings in Kentucky 
and in the United States are of significant 
historic interest and may be used as source 
material in teaching history, architecture, 
and cultural development in America. 

Four window sill dioramas are now 
ready: 

1. Home Life of Kentucky Indians—14th 

Century. 
2. Puritan Scene—Early 18th Century. 


3. Indians Waiting for Buffalo at Salt Lick. 
4. Columbus Sighting Land—1492. 


These 12-inch boxes containing scenes 
in three dimensions are built with a lid 
which props up allowing the light from 
the window to come in. The scenes por- 
trayed are significant ones from American 
History and have unlimited possibilities 
as teaching material. From just one 
diorama a teacher can give lessons in his- 
tory, architecture, design, color, and 
American life. 

The first series of hand-tinted color 
plates are on the origin and evolution 
of the American Flag. There are twenty- 
eight in this series showing all the flags 
ever carried in the United States. A mon- 
ograph accompanies these plates which 
contains valuable data and information. 
Additional color plates will be ready with- 
in a few weeks, illustrating famous classics 
and famous myths from legends. 

Superintendents of schools can make 
the necessary arrangements for securing 
these articles by writing to Mr. H. W. 
Peters, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Frankfort, Kentucky. Articles will 
be sent from Louisville, Kentucky, and it 
will be necessary for the schools to pay 
the small transportation charges. 

The project is located on the second 
floor at 2500 South Third Street. The 
exhibit room is adjacent and all school 
people are welcome to visit it. 
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The Direction of Study in High School 


coca HAS BEEN no dearth 
of educational literature on the topic of 
“How to Study,” yet upon investigation, 
one is impressed by the lack of scientific 
data available in this particular field. 
Many writers have philosophized by para- 
phrasing Mark Twain’s well-known re- 
mark concerning the weather—‘‘everybody 
is talking about study but no one does 
anything about it.” 


QUALITATIVE OR 
QUANTITATIVE RESULTS 


This question constantly arises: Are 
high school girls and boys studying more 
or less than formerly? We probably have 
as little definite information along this 
line as on any phase of the problem. 

Should we as teachers of youth apply 
our efforts in the direction of qualitative 
or quantitative results in study? 

Do some students and some subjects re- 
quire particular attention by trained psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, and specialists or 
do all students learn a// subjects equally 
well at a// times? The writer has for 
many years propounded the belief that 
“all high school subjects are equally easily 
learned, if properly taught.” This last 
phrase (if properly taught) is where the 
crux of the entire situation exists. No 
high school students or high school sub- 
jects become properly taught until MAS- 
TERY has been achieved. 


HALF MASTERY 


It was interesting recently to observe a 
twelfth grade English teacher compromise 
with her students upon less than half mas- 
tery of their assigned memorized passages 
of Shakespeare's Macbeth. 
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So many of our high school teachers 
quit studying upon receiving their college 
degrees and have long since become educa- 
cationally adipose and mentally flabby. 

It is impossible for direction of study to 
take place unless the teacher sets the pace. 
Most of us have performed our best study 
for teachers who were indefatigable stu- 
dents themselves. 


STUDENT DIRECTION OF STUDY 


One of the best ways to enhance learn- 
ing in any school is through student direc- 
tion of study. Some of the best entire 
school programs of study have resulted 
from students themselves “setting the 
style” for studiousness. The upper ten 
per cent of any student body establishes 
the standards of achievement for the other 
ninety per cent. Our youth today follow 
the crowd and when the cream of the crop 
believe in industrious mental application, 
no distraction in the world can sidetrack 
learning. 

It is refreshing to see a girl in her junior 
year in high school put her studies first, 
religion second, social engagements and 
recreation, last. There are still boys in 
existence in the ninth grade who refuse 
to accept during the week invitations 
which lead away from school work. 


THE PARENTS’ 
RESPONSIBILITY 


So many parents have a hazy notion of 
their responsibility in the direction of high 
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school study. There are some homes so 
inadequately organized that distractions 
present themselves on every hand. The 
telephone, radio, automobile, cinema, 
social affairs, emotional outbursts, home 
duties, insufficient food and sleep, all 
might bear their share of valid criticism. 


SCHOOLWORK CAN BE 
TOO EASY 

One great danger of the present move- 
ment to integrat and fuse our curricula 
is that of retaining sufficiently difficult 
subject matter to challenge the best study 
efforts. Without diligent application, 
constant struggle, honest and sincere effort 
can the right kind of education be fos- 
tered? Strong muscles and sinews are not 
built by inactivity, neither are good study 
habits. 


PHILOSOPHY OF GIVING 
AND RECEIVING 

Holy writ tells us that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive. This may apply in 
the matter of learning as well as living. 
Each student should early acquire the atti- 
tude of yielding something of worth to 
each topic considered. Education is not 
a “pouring in” process. It is more of a 
“giving freely” process. 


TAKING OFF 


An excellent analogy might be taken 
from a recent airport experience where a 
student pilot was practicing taking off in 
an airplane. He would come roaring 
down the field but instead of taking to the 
air and sailing successfully away, he would 
throttle down the motor, turn about, and 
return to the starting point. The same 
thing happens to so many of our high 
school students in their study. They make 
a lot of noise and preparation but never 
actually “take off” when it comes to real 
learning. Ther do not progress. 
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HOW TO STUDY OR WHAT 
TO STUDY? WHICH? 

There is confusion today in that more 
emphasis is being placed upon “What to 
Study” rather than ‘How to Study.” Few 
people remember much they learned dur- 
ing high school unless it is constantly re- 
viewed. Academicians would cram our 
high school students with facts, facts, 
facts, when as a matter of fact, few of 
these immutable facts will be retained 
longer than the examination, if that long. 
More emphasis needs to be placed upon 
attitudes rather than factual analyses. 

This is only another way of saying that 
the emotions play such an important place 
in our lives today. Probably the greatest 
need in modern secondary education is 
adequate emotional training. 


MOTIVATION OF STUDY 

The emotional drives furnish the mo- 
tives moving the world today. There are 
no lazy people when properly motivated. 
Intense interest in a topic will cause refer- 
ences to be constantly in demand in libra- 
ries. One student in a good high school 
in Kentucky wrote a 1,200-page thesis on 
the Opera, because she became so intensely 
interested in that topic. Most teachers 
urge students to study too much. It is 
quite like the old-time high pressure sales- 
man—the prospect is oversold—driven to 
refusal. The best salesmen and teachers 
today never oversell. The purchaser or 
student is impressed with the honor being 
conferred by being permitted to purchase 
or learn. Many people can hardly wait 
for the next issue or edition of the paper 
carrying the all-important news. Radio 
programs are timed and awaited breath- 
lessly by countless thousands. Theaters 
and stadiums are crowded to capacity long 
before the feature takes place. Why 
should not schools carry some of the same 
measure of compelling interest? 
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THE PLACE OF EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
IN STUDY 


Along with numerous other forms of a 
well rounded extra-curricular program we 
are beginning to realize what powerful, 
untouched reservoirs of potential forces 
reside in a “Jearning how to do” program. 
No living human being fails to thrill over 


learning how to do something new, 
whether it be in science, athletics, music, 
literature, or even dancing the “big apple.” 
Some may respond to a travel club, dog 
club, know your city, poetry or morals 
club, but rest assured there are residual in- 
terests in life and living if it is only 
located. This is the keystone of the en- 
tire direction of study movement. 





STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


Growth in Teacher Education 
In Kentucky 


By R. E. JAGGERS 


ances with low levels 
of training are moving either out of the 


profession or to higher levels. This is 
evidenced by the changed certification 
status of teachers in Kentucky. During 
the year 1935-36 there were 692 local 
elementary certificates renewed. These 
certificates were originally issued upon 
examination and are subject to renewal 
every two years upon one-half year of 
work. During 1937-38 only 360 were 
presented for renewal, a loss of 48 per 
cent in two years. The others in this 
group, who did not get certificates based 
upon at least two years of college training, 
dropped out of the profession. 

The college elementary certificate was 
issued before September 1, 1935, upon the 
basis of one year of training, and is sub- 
ject to renewal every two years upon one- 


half year of training. Records show that 
while in 1935-36 there were 2,733 college 
elementary certificates issued and reissued, 
there were only 1,044 reissued in 1937-38. 
Thus 61 per cent of those for whom the 
college elementary certificates were re- 
newed, either moved to higher training 
levels or dropped out of teaching. 

To indicate the growth in teacher edu- 
cation in another way the following 
figures are given: 

1. The percentage of certificates issued 
and reissued to teachers on the basis of 
training below two years college in 1936- 
37 was 33.4 and in 1937-38 it was reduced 
to 21.5. 

2. The percentage of certificates issued 
and reissued to teachers on the basis of 
four or more years of training in 1935-36 
was 23.2 and in 1937-38 this percentage 
was increased to 44.5. 

It may be safely estimated that except- 
ing the old certificates which were ex- 
tended for life on 20 years experience 
several years ago, more than 95 per cent 
of the persons holding certificates in Ken- 
tucky on July 1, 1939, will have more 
than two years of college training. 
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Canterbury Tales Streamlined 


. — there appeared 
in the English Journal an account of a 
composition plan in connection with 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. While there 
are points of similarity in the plans, yet 
the differences seem to justify the publica- 
tion of another attempt carried on inde- 
pendently of the one just mentioned in a 
different part of the country as early as 
1929. Maybe we English teachers are 
doing a little thinking after all. 


Knowing that the average pupil does 
not respond with enthusiasm when the 
writing of themes is mentioned, I was 
filled with joy when my pupils suggested 
a plan which relieved me of the trouble. 
It happened this way. 

We had just completed a study of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales and had 
talked much of Chaucer's ability to make 
his characters live and to tell stories which 
we can still call good more than five 
hundred years after they were composed. 
Suddenly, one of my pupils asked, “Why 
can’t we write character sketches and 
stories similar to those of Chaucer instead 
of our regular themes?” 


The idea spread immediately. “Yes, 
why not?” echoed the class. 

Here was the ideal situation. We had 
been hearing so much about the idea 
originating with the child. Why not try 
it? Soon the class was organized into 
workable groups and a plan was formu- 
lated. Listen as the sudents themselves 
tell you what it was as stated in the 
“Preface.” 


“This work is the result of a study of 
Chaucet’s Canterbury Tales made by the 
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Junior B Class. The selections in our text 
were first read and discussed; then each 
member was assigned an additional story to 
secure from the library, read, and report on 
in class. The interest aroused in this study 
developed in us a desire to imitate Chaucer. 
Instead of the regular weekly theme each 
member of the class was made responsible 
for various parts of the work as will be seen 
from the table of contents. Differences in 
paper and typing are due to the fact that 
the work was done by different people and 
was presented as part of the regular class- 
room work by individual pupils. 

“The name, Modern Canterbury Tales, was 
agreed upon in class by popular vote. In 
fact, we have tried to produce an up-to-date 
Canterbury Tales; and we crave your in- 
dulgence, kind reader, for all shortcomings 
in this our first attempt at authorship. 


(Signed) The Class.” 


Instead of pilgrims to Canterbury, the 
class decided upon an airplane trip to 
Europe. Once more let the class state 
the plan as it appeared in the “Prologue,” 
reproduced on the next page. 

Twenty-four travelers (corresponding 
to the number of pupils in the class) were 
selected to represent a cross-section of 
modern American life, just as Chaucer's 
characters were representative of the life 
of his own time. They included a radio 
announcer, judge, movie star, traveler, 
lawyer, millionaire’s son, sweet co-ed, 
nurse, college professor, spinster, captain, 
farmer, stenographer, club woman, college 
boy, doctor, country girl, engineer, house- 
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PROLOGUE 


It was in the spring of 1928, Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh had just 
finished another of his non-stop flights. His manly courage and brilliant 
records had stirred in the hearts of the people intense regard for his purpose. 

Now that there were means of traveling and seeing the world, scores of 
people were enthusiastic over the idea. 

Through the courtesy of Colonel Lindbergh and Mr. William Harrison, 
a dirigible was to make a trip to Europe, carrying twenty-four people. All 
desirous of making the trip were to send their names to Mr. Harrison, Kansas 
City, Mo. The first twenty-four names were chosen as the passengers. Only 


a few days were required for the preparations. 


The passengers assembled at Roosevelt field prior to the take-off. Among 
them was an old man of ninety years who said it was his first “ride in the air.” 


While waiting at the hotel, they were discussing how to pass the time, on 
the way over. The old man said he thought it would be interesting if each one 


would tell an original story. 


as an interesting raconteur. 








wife, scientist, minister, business man, 
detective, and politician. 

After the sketches were read and criti- 
cized in class, they were typed and illus- 
trated by one of the artistic members of 
the class. The sketch given at the end of 
the article is typical of this part of the 
work, 

Last of all the stories weze written— 
all kinds of stories—taystery, love, ghost, 
adventure, war, detective, humorous. 


Every one heartily agreed to this plan. The passengers retired to dream 
of the great adventure that was soon to begin. 

The next morning, they were all up early, and after some discussion, it 
was decided that the traveler was to tell the first story, as he had a reputation 








These, too, were read in class, criticized, 
and finally typed. Another artistic pupil 
arranged the title page and a cover, and 
the project was complete. 

Not only did the pupils learn the tech- 
nique of writing short stories and char- 
acter sketches, but they found it necessary 
to make frequent trips to the library to 
verify certain statements; as, for example, 
the proper insignia on a captain’s uniform. 
They also learned the make-up of a book 
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in a practical way. Our illustrator became 
so interested in sketching characters from 
given descriptions that she decided to 
make it a profession, and she is today the 
advertising manager of one of our best 
department stores. 














Never have I found pupils more eager 
to participate in an undertaking, so fair in 
their criticism, and so impartial in their 
judgment. This was the child of their 
brain and nothing less than the best must 
be included. 


THE RADIO ANNOUNCER 


The radio announcer arrived with a 
flourish. He was dressed in a dark, 
double-breasted suit. He carried a Ma- 
lacca cane in a swaggering manner. His 
straw hat was tilted over one eye, in a 
way supposed to be “quite natty” among 
the “brotherhood of the mike.” He spoke 
clearly, precisely, and slowly, as if uncon- 
sciously broadcasting his own importance. 
When he had reached the field, he took 
out a silver cigarette case and a jade 
holder, lighted a cigarette, and stood to 
one side nonchalantly eyeing the others of 
the party. This air of “savoir faire” was 
at once pleasing and amusing. He was 
essentially a man of the world—and knew 


it. 


Reproduction of sketch by Eng- 
lish student in Henry Clay High 
School, Lexington. 
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A Day in a Critic Teacher’s Life 


sai MORNING DUTY! 
That means reaching the Training School 
at 7:30. Hoping to finish some work left 
undone the night before, I carry the un- 
graded and unread themes of the day be- 
fore. Yes, that lets it out that I am an 
English teacher. I take my place in the 
front hall, only to get up to answer the 
persistent ringing of the office telephone. 
That done, I grab the unread papers when 
in comes a child to ask whether he may 
go upstairs to practice his music. Next 
there looms in the doorway a two-hun- 
dred-twenty-five pound father and a tiny 
mother with three children whom they 
wish to place in school. Reluctantly I 
lay aside those papers to play hostess to 
these would-be patrons. Thanks be! 
Here comes one of our most gracious 
senior girls. Into her hands I entrust my 
visitors asking her to show them over the 
building. Again I assume my task of be- 
ing police, but since the first bus has 
arrived, there’s no time for reading papers. 
After a few more minutes of answering 
the early morning queries, I turn in the 
crowd, go to the third floor where breath- 
less I start-—I mean continue the duties of 
the day. 


The period starts. Just as we are well 
launched, the secretary sticks her head in 
to announce that everyone must go to 
chapel. 


At the close of that period we rush over 
to the auditorium where the school has 
assembled. The usual songs are sung, 
the announcements made, the speaker in- 
troduced. I begin mentally to go over 
the plan for my next class. A college 
‘teacher has asked for a drill lesson. Yes, 


By Lora FRIsBy, 
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I can recall the whole plan: motivation, 
purpose, procedure, and assignment. The 
talk ended, back to our tasks. The chil- 
dren come in, a little tense for they have 
seen the college class. We begin. One 
big fellow—one of the observers, finds a 
comfortable corner and goes to sleep. 
Anyway he’s not my worry. Finally that 
period ends! Now for our free period. 
Today the few juniors who haven't 
learned their lines for the junior play 
come in for extra work. At twelve I go 
to lunch. Lucky me! I’m not on noon 
duty. 

At one I’m back in my room where 
John says he doesn’t like to read. He 
wishes someone would write a book that 
he’d like to read. Classes come and go 
until four o'clock. 


In come some of the students who have 
been absent. Here is a group who can’t 
find material for the paper soon due. 

At 4:30 come the student teachers who 
want help for tomorrow’s teaching. 

From five to six there’s that rehearsal 
for the junior play. At six we go to din- 
ner. To my room for a few minutes’ rest. 
At seven there is another rehearsal! That 
play just has to be given Friday night. 
The posters have been made! The pro- 
grams are printed. At ten we start home 
after having had a rather encouraging 
rehearsal. Perhaps after all the young- 
sters can stand up and say those lines. Oh, 
hum, I’m sleepy! Perhaps I can read 
those themes in the morning. 
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The Teacher and the Community 


CC, KNOW How to live 


and what to live for and how to perform 
the multitude of affairs in which we are 
engaged is the most important knowledge 
to be acquired by mankind. Fortunate 
indeed is the one who finds this talisman; 
and still more fortunate is he who by 
his efforts demonstrates its truth, changes 
theory into practice, and finds within this 
mortal sphere the satisfied realization of 
the dream of teacher or community life. 

There are three major angles to be con- 
sidered when we think of the Teacher 
and the Community. First, we think of 
the social status of the teacher; second, 
the obligation of the teacher to the com- 
munity; and lastly, the obligation of the 
community to the teacher. 


Along with the thought of what kind 
of classroom teacher we should have, 
there goes the further question of the 
place a teacher should hold as a citizen 
of the community and as a member of all 
of the important learning professions 
which have public duties outside the class- 
room. There are many indications that 
Americans are about to apply a great deal 
of thinking to the whole matter of social 
development, that is, the setting up of 
proper governmental functions, sound 
community principles, and fundamental 
economic guide lines. In this connection 
teachers could and should make major 
contributions. This task should be as- 
sumed not in the spirit of self-protection 
but upon the ground of responsibility. 
They are members of the community. 
Teachers should accept, within reason the 
responsibility to share with others in help- 
ing the community study its varied social 


By VERA BECKHAM, 
Superintendent, 
Hickman County Schools 


problems. Each profession, simply be- 
cause it is such, owes public duties beyond 
the immediate practice of the profession. 
This wider duty of the teaching profes- 
sion includes responsibility for helping the 
public see and understand any educative 
effects from our public life that signifi- 
cantly concern the public welfare. 


Most of us agree with William H. Kil- 
patrick who said: “As we consider the 
teaching profession, its right and duty to 
organize comes forward as an urgent prob- 
lem. I am frank to say I am doubtful 
whether teachers should permanently ally 
themselves with any non-educational body 
or movement. Any individual educator or 
body of educators has that right; I claim 
it for them—but I doubt the wisdom of 
educators committing themselves to per- 
manent alliance with any but an educa- 
tional body devoted to educational ends 
and using only educational methods. Edu- 
cators have clearly the right to seek con- 
ditions favorable to proper educative 
effects, a decent wage, participation of 
members of the teaching profession in de- 
termining educational policies, proper 
tenure laws, adequate freedom in teach- 
ing.” 

In the small community teachers are 
known personally by the pupils, parents, 
and citizens. It follows, however, that the 
teachers’ rights as citizens in the com- 
munity are limited by their duties as_ 
teachers. A small town is more inclined 
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to be critical of the personal life of the 
teacher than is a larger community, and 
the teacher who wishes to succeed must 
have a profound respect for the opinions 
of the most critical in the community. The 
better teacher will be sensitive to the in- 
fluence his conduct in the classroom and 
outside the classroom is having on his 
pupils that this influence may be the best 
possible. What teachers say outside and 
how they speak and act should all be 
done with due regard not only to the 
social issue at stake but also to the edu- 
cative effect of their acts on those under 
their care. This does not mean that the 
teachers are not to cause the pupils to 
think. That may be exactly the best thing 
they can do for them even if many parents 
and citizens prefer to have no question 
raised regarding the status quo. What the 
teachers must do is to help their pupils 
to fair-minded study. If this be safe- 
guarded, the thinking is likely to be all 
to the good. 


The ability to gain the confidence of 
other people must be a chief asset of the 
successful teacher. To gain this trust- 
worthiness, the teacher must have a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the problems of 
youth and be able to give wise counsel to 
the parent. The teachers in any com- 
munity should be inspired with the im- 
portance of their work. They must dedi- 
cate their lives to the improvement of the 
school system. Those who have ability 
and tact and the determination to see a job 
through will make progress in giving to 
the community, whether it be small or 
large, the type of education that is needed 
today and will be needed in the future 
for the preservation of democratic society. 
How far teachers, public or private, can 
escape being pushed about by the force 
of politics depends entirely upon their 
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ability to stand firm together against pres- 
sure. 

The teacher is a link between the points 
of a triangle representing the home, the 
school, and the church. It takes all three 
to make a well-rounded person. If teach- 
ers are refined, quiet, and dignified, the 
pupils will naturally follow them. A 
teacher should always stand for the best, 
despising show and deceit; but should 
teach and be a person in the community 
so that long after the pupils have forgot- 
ten what they learned from books they 
will remember the examples set by the 
teacher and the lesson of life taught by 
the teacher. 

What does the community owe the 
teacher? If communities are wise they 
will want to have their teachers get lots of 
fun out of life in the hope that they 
would put more in. The duties of a 
teacher are always foremost in the minds 
of the people of the community. This 
pressure brings tension which makes taut 
nerves and should find expression in after- 
school hours, and the community should 
afford this means of diversion. Oppor- 
tunities should be given to teachers for 
active and interesting lives outside of 
school hours. Teachers who have a wide 
range of interests and who are willing 
to develop hobbies will be given outlets 
for their own interests and energies. 

Few of us there are who have not 
at some time heard the remark, “She 
grows more and more like a school teacher 
every day.” This is the fault of a com- 
munity, for too often a community forgets 
that teachers are human beings, but in- 
stead has a curious mixture of inferiority 
and superiority feelings toward teachers. 
A community should realize that a teacher 
is just another human being and should 
strive to “understand the teacher.” 

The teacher and the community should 
seek that education which tends to make 
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the individual a person of resource, of 
power, of initiative, of honesty and honor, 
one in whom the vision of truth is united 
with the power of doing one’s duty; one 
in whom tenderness of heart for suffering 
is justly joined with capacity for moral in- 


dignation. The teacher and the com- 
munity should seek that education to train 
leaders, the intellectual, the ethical, the 
religious, the civil; and to lift the whole 
level of the race to broader and clearer 
vision, to finer thinking, and nobler ap- 
preciation. 





Buildings an Index to Culture 
And Civilization 


B UILDINGS, in all ages 


of the world’s recorded and unrecorded 
history, are a mark and measure of the 
civilization of peoples. 

Masonic lodges make much of King 
Solomon’s Temple. In many degrees, 
mention continues to be made of the 
magnificence and beauty of that great 
temple. We are told that most of the 
materials for its building, brought by sea 
in floats from: Lebanon, were landed at 
Joppa, and thence taken to the site of the 
temple. Masons are led to believe that 
“It was the most magnificent temple ever 
constructed.”” And then parts of the tem- 
ple or the whole structure are likened to 
parts or the whole of the structure of 
human life; and we hear such terms as 
“living perpendiculars,” “tried by the 
square of virtue and morality,” “building 
of the second temple” of human life, and 
many others. Possibly other buildings 
of more beauty and magnificence have 
been constructed; but certainly it was one 
of the leading buildings of all time. 

The ancient Greeks prided themselves 
on their structural activities; and they have 
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become renowned throughout the earth. 
Phidias, in the realm of what might be 
called immobile statuary, chiseled out fig- 
ures so naturally that as we look upon 
them we expect them to speak to us. 
Praxitiles, doing his work in what might 
be termed the field of mobile statuary, 
formed his figures so completely that we 
expect them to spring into action and 
begin participation in the mighty games of 
the future. 

In the division of architecture these 
same Greeks gave to the world the 
Parthenon, dedicated to their goddess 
Athena, and so completely beautiful that 
it is open to doubt that the world has ever 
surpassed it. Certainly some of the most 
attractive buildings in absolutely modern 
America are more or less conscious repro- 
ductions of the Greek Parthenon; and just 
as certainly a large part of “the glory that 
was Greece” is revealed to us by our recol- 
lection of the Parthenon. They also gave 
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to future civilizations the orders of archi- 
tecture in columns—the Doric, the Corin- 
thian and the Ionic, together with the 
Composite. Architectural truth probably 
is that either the regular styles or slight 
composites or minor variations are used 
to the present hour in all nations; and one 
would need examine no further than on 
the campus of Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College to demonstrate this full 
truth. 


As the “‘glory that was Greece” is inter- 
mingled with the Parthenon, so is a large 
part of “the grandeur that was Rome” 
inseparable from the Colosseum. A 
gorgeous structure of gigantic proportions 
identifies itself with a power that girdled 
the Mediterranean with possessions and 
made one of the world’s early boasts of 
racial superiority in proudly asserting that 
“Civis Romanus sum” was a protection to 
the ends and corners of the earth. 


Without resorting to tedious specific 
examples among modern nations, suffice 
it to say that their cultural progress, to 
say nothing of their power and magnifi- 
cence, are indicated, marked, and meas- 
ured by the relative beauty, taste, or 
splendor of their buildings. France cen- 
ters about the Tuilleries and the Louvre; 
the British Empire has a real nucleus in 
the British Museum and the Tate Art 
Gallery; and the United States takes pride 
in the Library of Congress, the Houses of 
Congress and the Pan American Building. 


And so does the glory that is, and is to 
be, Eastern center largely in her buildings. 
These buildings are not only monuments 
in themselves—they are monuments, 
almost literally, to every person who has 
touched them and used them. It would 
be hard to enumerate the men whose 
names should be prominently pronounced 
in connection with the construction we are 
honoring today. Every workman, how- 
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ever humble, deserves his bit of praise. 
Our friend, Mr. Jack Nelson, the contrac- 
tor, merits high praise for the business- 
like way in which he is pushing the work. 
Mr. Zehnder and Mr. Fogle have earned 
commendation for their tireless efforts 
and intelligent concern in looking after 
the Government side of the P. W. A. 
project. Probably, however, no person 
named or to be named more richly de- 
serves credit than Dr. Herman Lee Dono- 
van, who is just ending the first decade of 
a long and honorable tenure as president 
of the college. As the foundation is 
laid, the cornerstone placed, and the 
edifice rises, brick by brick, to the superb 
structure intended, he sees, and we see, 
the realization of a part of his dreams and 
the literal unfolding of the scroll of his 
life’s great purpose. In passing around 
honorable mention, we could not forget 
the faithful labor of our Board of Re- 
gents, and especially the Honorable Keen 
Johnson, Lieutenant Governor of Ken- 
tucky. It was largely through his patient 
and persistent effort with our Governor 
that the grant was finally made. 


By the largesse of the National Gov- 
ernment, amply matched by a munificent 
State Government, this is to be merely one 
of three new buildings that will, together, 
cost in the neighborhood of a half-million 
dollars. No people of proper mental 
balance could accept such huge benefits 
without a feeling of obligation that can 
never be repaid. 


And this leads me to say what I con- 
sider as the key to this whole paper: We 
ardently hope, yea, we even devoutly 
pray to the Great God, that acceptance 
and entrance into these new buildings will 
initiate a new era of right living and 
genuine cultural progress on Eastern’s 
campus. No person who mistreats prop- 
erty just because it belongs to the state 
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ot the nation may lay claim to any proper 
slant on life. No person who would not 
respect the property of state and nation 
and treat it as well as he would treat his 
own personal property is as square as the 
cornertsone we, in our imagination, are 
laying. The only proper attitude is to re- 
gard this dormitory not only as a tem- 
porary home for ourselves but also as the 
housing place for unborn generations. A 
part of your endearing memory of your 
Alma Mater will be the honor you did her 
while you were on her campus. Rooms 
will be made semi-sacred by men who live 
honorable lives in them and then achieve 
renown in after life. Men of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, lead you with alert and erect 
pride to the room once occupied by Cecil 
John Rhodes, because he became one of 
the world’s benefactors, philanthropists, 
and statesmen. 


Possibly no person connected with East- 
ern would have had a better opportunity 
to observe living conditions of men than 
I have had. Encouraged indeed am I by 
a comparison of present behavior and atti- 
tudes with those of twenty-six years ago, 
when, as a young man, I first entered the 
faculty here. Certainly we have come 
a long way; but we have reached no goals. 
We have made vast strides; but there are 
still distant goals and purposes to ap- 
proach or attain. 


The part of the old hall that remains in- 
tact was put into excellent condition for 
this year, and was made anteroom for 
entrance into the beautiful new sections to 
be completed later. Inspection of rooms 
each week shows all rooms presentable 
and many of the rooms as beautifully and 
tidily kept as the most fastidious husband 
would expect of a young wife. Perhaps 
the most encouraging thing about it all 
is that among the best of all rooms in 
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appearance this year are those occupied 
by the athletes. This means no reflection 
on men who are not athletes, yet such 
great improvement and behavior of these 
young athletes deserves commendation; 
and just as soon as my duties will permit 
its writing, Director of Physical Education, 
Mr. Thomas E. McDonough, and Coach 
Rome Rankin shall have a letter of cordial 
commendation for their co-operation and 
for the behavior of their young men. 


Earlier in this paper I suggested to you 
that there is a likeness between the erec- 
tion of a building and the building of a 
human life and character. There is a 
striking parallel between a tree, starting 
from almost nothingness and eventually 
towering into lofty branches, leaves, and 
fruit, and a child, starting from infancy, 
coming on through the stage of rugged 
middle-aged vigor and robustness, and 
finally attaining the ripened stage of stal- 
wart manhood or womanhood and unques- 
tioned character. 

And so I conclude with a wish—a hope 
—a prayer. As this building lifts its 
majestic head from the leveller earth on 
to completion in a commodious home for 
men, with comforts that would surpass all 
the luxuries of ancient and medieval lords 
and kings; as it shows itself perfect in all 
its parts, adjusted by the plumb, square, 
and level, let us determine on new en- 
deavors to “so regulate our lives by the 
plumb-line of justice, squaring our acts 
by the square of virtue and morality that 
we may stand the test of the Great Over- 
seer’s square” and not be rejected and 
thrown into the rubbish heap as irregular 
and imperfect material prepared by negli- 
gent and unskilled hands. Let us rather 
strive to be considered fit to enter into 
“that spiritual building, that house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
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“Why Teach Art Appreciation?” 


CC... WRITING of this article 


on Art Appreciation has been prompted 
by random comments and remarks that I 
have heard expressed by many teachers. 
Some of these remarks were: “I am op- 
posed to teaching pictures in the class- 
room, it just takes up time that could be 
used for studies more important” ; “I never 
cared for pictures myself, therefore I can- 
not get enthusiastic about teaching them 
to the children”; “What good will the 
study of pictures do the child when he fin- 
ishes school and has to go out into the 
world to battle for a place among men?” 
All such questions appall one who is 
deeply interested in the development of 
the finer senses of our youth. It seems 
timely, therefore, to present an argument 
why Art Appreciation should be taught 
in all our public schools and its impor- 
tance in the school curriculum. Let us con- 
sider the “What,” “Why,” and “How” of 
Art Appreciation. 

We may say, “The Appreciation of 
Art,” instead of “Art Appreciation,” 
meaning the appreciation of Art of any 
kind, what it means for people, and 
especially for children. Many know 
nothing about the subject, because they 
were either deprived of an opportunity or 
they had the opportunity and rejected it. 
We hear teachers say, “I am too busy to 
bother with Art,” or “What good would 
it do me?” 

Let us go back to the early days of our 
educated civilization, to the Greeks and 
Romans for instance. The Athenians had 
three aims in education of youth, namely: 
the education of the Mind or Intellectual 
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side, the Body or the Physical side, and 
of the Heart or the Emotional side. The 
education of the mind, to put it broadly, 
was along lines from which boys and 
girls were enabled to make a living when 
they became men and women. The edu- 
cation of the body was merely insuring 
them with a strong healthy body so they 
could do their work in perfect health and 
happiness. This is very necessary, of 
course, and is taught in all our schools 
today. But equally important to the 
Greeks was the education of the Emo- 
tional side which they claimed dealt with 
the finer things in life and included all the 
artistic and classical learnings of the 
ages. 

So many of our modes of living today 
are ,based upon the ways of the early 
Greeks and Romans, our calendar, our 
method of time, some of our laws, etc. 
If this is true, what would be wrong in 
adopting as a standard, one more of their 
customs? To know about the “Arts” 
makes one’s life fuller and richer. Walter 
Pater says, in his Preface to the Renais- 
sance, “Our education becomes complete 
in proportion as our susceptibility to these 
impressions increases in depth and 
variety.” A course in Art Appreciation 
opens the child’s eyes and soul to that 
beauty in life and art which is a reflection 
of the Eternal Beauty and urges them on 
to the pursuit of wisdom and finer things 
in life. There is the story which is told 
in our primary readers about the little 
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boy who went walking through the forest 
and saw nothing but a few trees around 
which he had to walk. Now, if this little 
boy had been educated to appreciate the 
finer things about him, that is, if he had 
been educated emotionally through Art 
Appreciation he would have come home 
with many wonderful tales about the mar- 
velous things he had seen while on his 
walk. 


In the beginning small children may be 
taught to see the beauty about them in 
their everyday life. Keats said, “A thing 
of beauty is a joy forever.” Just to look 
out the window, there is no end to the 
beauty to be seen, if one knows how to 
see it. God created all things for man- 
kind. The beauties of nature are thou- 
sandfold and wondrous to behold. Let’s 
enumerate a few, for example, the bud- 
ding of the trees and flowers in the 
spring, a miraculous beauty to be known 
and appreciated. The words of Joyce 
Kilmer, “—But only God can make a 
tree,” emphasize the fact. The perfect 
joy and complete satisfaction which is ex- 
perienced by those who are able to look 
upon a tree and see its beauty is inde- 
scribable to the unfortunate ones who do 
not possess the keener sense of apprecia- 
tion of the natural beauties which sur- 
round us. A colorful sunrise or sunset has 
never been equaled in any form. A forest 
on a hillside in autumn presents innumer- 
able colors of beautiful greens, reds, yel- 
lows, purples, blues, browns, black, 
orange, lavender, and varied others. A 
child will not see these things if he is 
not trained to observe. Nothing is more 
simple than to show the children in school 
a beautiful colored picture of a sunset or 
a forest in its wonderful autumnal dress. 
While looking at the picture point out the 
colors, explain how to look for the deeper 
shadows of the darker and the lighter 
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colors made by the rays of the sun. Then 
tell him to look for these colors on his 
way to and from school. You would be 
surprised at the interest these little chil- 
dren show when presented something of 
this nature. Personal experience has 
proven to me that even the most inert 
child becomes interested. 


To begin the teaching of Art Apprecia- 
tion, not only should the study and ap- 
preciation of nature be taught in con- 
junction with pictures in order to em- 
phasize and illustrate the meaning, but 
also teach Art in other forms. In other 
words, correlate it with every subject 
possible. This keeps the study from being 
one-sided, and gives the child a broader 
view of the artistic, as a whole, instead 
of one small phase. Music is an art, so 
is poetry, and classical literature, and 
sculpturing, and classical dancing. Sim- 
ple musical pieces by the great composers 
who have written compositions especially 
for little folks should be played and ex- 
plained so they can understand and ap- 
preciate something besides jazz. All good 
pictures and good music have stories be- 
hind their creation. Artists paint pictures 
of their children and their pets. The story 
tells their names, how old they were and 
why he painted the picture. But most of 
all, it teaches us something about the 
great emotion within the artist’s soul 
which fired him with so much enthusiasm 
that he depicted it in beauty. And so it 
is with music. The musicians composed 
pieces about their small children, how they 
sounded coming down stairs or clapped 
their little hands, or perhaps while the 
baby was crying the musician sat down 
to the piano and composed a beautiful 
composition to quiet him. All of this is 
very interesting to little children and gives 
them an understanding of music, with a 
meaning that they do not forget and learn 
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to like in preference to meaningless notes. 
Especially written for children are selec- 
tions of music which imitate animals with 
which they are familiar. 


Along this same line are the classics in 
literature which great writers have writ- 
ten for children in the same manner as 
the painters have painted pictures and the 
composers composed music. The field 
of poetry is a marvelous place to spend 
some leisure time. If the small child has 
been taught the worthwhile poems by the 
poets who put meaning into their poems. 
though he be poor as the poorest in 
worldly goods, that child will get much 
more enjoyment and pleasure from life, 
than one whose parents have riches and 
not an appreciation of the arts. 


Let us not forget that the appreciation 
of Art includes the meaning of the ap- 
preciation of Pictures. It is made so easy 
for fhe child to understand by showing 
pictures which can be applied to what- 
ever phase they are studying. The study 
of great pictures automatically comes 
first. To illustrate, take one particular 
picture and see how this applies. 

The Italian artist, Raphael, painted a 
very beautiful picture about the year 1500, 
called the ‘Madonna of the Chair.” This 
is a very colorful, round picture of a 
mother holding her one-year-old baby 
and his five-year-old brother standing at 
her knee looking up at them both. These 
three figures are the Holy Mother, the 
Infant Jesus, and St. John. Small children 
always like this picture because most of 
them have baby brothers or sisters at home 
who are as sweet as the baby in the pic- 
ture. 

The story of why this particular picture 
was painted and why it is round is fas- 
cinating to little folks. Anna Von Ryd- 
ingsvard in her Studies in Art (P. 102) 
effectively tells this story. It is said that 
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in the open country surrounding Florence, 
in a little hut under an immense oak 
tree, there lived a very pious and kindly 
monk. The oak tree and a kind-hearted 
young girl who brought him food, he 
called his “two daughters.” One spring 
a terrible flood swept down the mountain 
streams and carried everything before it, 
even the poor little hut of the monk, who, 
for safety climbed his beloved tree and 
was saved. Here his other “daughter,” 
whose name was Maria, found him with 
food. He declared that his “two daugh- 
ters” had saved his life, and as a reward 
he knew they would become famous.” 


When Maria became a young lady she 
married a cooper. The oak tree was cut 
down and the wood was used to make 
staves and hoops of wine casks. One day 
when Raphael was still a young man he 
chanced to see Maria and her two children 
seated in a dooryard. He had been 
searching the country-side for a model for 
a Madonna picture he wished to paint. 
They formed such a picturesque group 
that he instantly realized that his long- 
desired model was found. Raphael did 
not have his painting materials with him 
so he seized a piece of charred wood and 
drew the group as they sat, on the end 
of a new, round wine cask. When he had 
finished drawing the charming group he 
took the picture home and painted it in 
beautiful colors, on the round end of the 
wine cask. We always see this picture in 
a round shape. And thus were Maria 
and the oak tree made famous as the old 
monk had prophesied. 


After telling this story the children are 
very interested in the picture. Then a de- 
tailed study of lines, colors, perspective, 
and technique may be presented. Interest 
already aroused, the teacher may present 
these details in such a manner that the 
children learn the various points of the 
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picture by discussion among themselves as 
a class. Now the class would be ready 
for a poem suitable for this particular 
picture. This can be done in Art class or 
in the English class. The following poem 
by Alice Cary is very appropriate: 


Blessings, blessings on the beds 
Whose white pillows softly bear 
Rows of little shining heads 
That have never known a care. 


Pity for the heart that bleeds 
In the homestead desolate 
Where no little troubling needs 
Make the weary working wait. 


Safely, safely to the fold 
Bring them wheresoe’er they be, 
Thou who saidst of them, of old, 
“Suffer them to come to me.” 


In conjunction with this same picture 
the beautiful Lullaby, ‘“The Cradle Song,” 
by Johannes Brahms may be studied. 
Hang the picture where the whole class 
can see it, play the music and tell the 
story behind the writing of this lovely 
composition. This is also a song, a very 
simple melody with easy words, and the 
sweetest song ever sung. All children 
love this Lullaby. I realized it fully 
when I taught it last year. Words cannot 
describe the marvelous feeling one has 
of absorbing beauty in oneself when lis- 
tening to thirty or forty small children 
singing this lovely song. They are con- 
scious also of this feeling and of true 
beauty. Children are able to appreciate 
it because they are rendering the beauty 
themselves. Brahms was always very 
fond of small children. He wrote this 
“Cradle Song” especially for two of his 
little friends. On the side of the manu- 
script, Brahms wrote, ‘For Arthur and 
Bertha Faber, for their every happy use. 
July, 1868.” Something of the life of 
this great composer should also be told to 
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the children. This concludes, I believe, 
the interesting worthwhile correlation of 
Good Music, Good Poems, and the study 
of Great Pictures. 

Our State course of study lists ten 
pictures to be studied in Grade I as a be- 
ginning. By correlating some nature 
study, stories and poems of a good literary 
type, and simple compositions by the great 
composers, the children are learning the 
“Arts” and being educated emotionally, 
mentally, and morally. This material is 
so presented that the little children un- 
consciously acquire a love for the beauti- 
ful. They attain a beauty of soul that is 
theirs alone to cherish and appreciate 
within themselves. This is acquired so 
thoroughly and gradually that they auto- 
matically begin to think along the lines 
of the classics. More important, they are 
learning to form habits of how to use 
their leisure time profitably. They can 
amuse themselves in a worthwhile man- 
ner and will prefer it to some nonsensical 
pastime. 

If such an Art Appreciation course is 
carried out through all the grades and 
high school, the boys and girls who 
graduate can amuse themselves without 
“dime novels, and dime shows, and public 
dances.” It will make for better citizens, 
morally, mentally, and physically, who in 
the future will rule this great country 
of ours. This wonderful course combined 
with our already splendid educational 
program will greatly lend in the making 
of our country. 


SOME GOOD REFERENCES 
Anesaki, M.: Art, Life and Nature in Japan. 
Arms, J. T.: Handbook of Print Making and 
Print Makers. 
Barnes, Albert C.: The Art in Painting. 
Binyan, Lawrence: Painting in the Far East. 
Casson, Stanley: Some Modern Sculptors. 
Cheney, Sheldon: A Primer of Modern Art. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Kentucky Female Orphan School 
At Midway, Kentucky 


ee FIRST CONCEPTION 


of the Kentucky Female Orphan School 
was in the mind of Lewis Letig Pinkerton, 
a young physician, evangelist, and educa- 
tor. His activities as an evangelist led 
him into many different localities in Ken- 
tucky, to communities where wealth and 
culture abounded, to remote regions where 
want, deprivations, and ignorance were 
largely the common lot. His sympathies 
went out to all, but particularly did the 
plight of the orphan girl appeal to him. 
Of her lack of educational opportunities 
and advantages he was well aware. The 
immediate and steadily increasing demand 
for trained women teachers, his experi- 
enced and prophetic mind readily foresaw. 
As he sensed the full scope and possibili- 
ties of the picture taking form in his mind, 
he soon beheld in its final conception a 
benefaction which would be at once a gift 
of great price to its awards. He would 
clothe and feed and educate the orphan 
girl and through her open the door of 
learning to the children of the poor. This 
project was discussed with many of his 
friends and many promised their hearty 
co-operation. The first public announce- 
ment of the purpose to establish a school 
for orphan girls—doubtless the first in- 
stitution exactly of its nature in America, 
perhaps the world—Alexander Campbell 
published in his magazine, The Millennial 
Harbinger. The article stated that the 
school to be established was not an 
“orphanage” or an “orphan asylum,” but 
a school for orphan girls equal in dignity 
and in its prescribed course of study to 
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By Lucy PETERSON, 
Superintendent 


“any seminary of learning or academy 
within the state.” These plans were 
formulated in 1845, and the charter was 
granted in 1847, the school to be known 
as the Kentucky Female Orphan School. 
The place for the school was chosen at 
Midway because it was situated in a com- 
munity of people who he believed would 
respond immediately to the appeals of 
such an institution. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the school 
quickly entered upon its destined and 
three-fold purpose of ‘clothing, feeding, 
and educating orphan girls, making them 
self-supporting, and creating a supply of 
efficient teachers for subscription and 
public schools.” 

The outline of the plan for the man- 
agement contained the following: 


“The purpose of the Kentucky Female 
Orphan School is to afford the orphan girl the 
most extensive and valuable education that can 
be possibly acquired within a few years. This 
education will be directed to four subjects: 


(1) The development and co-ordination of 
the moral constitution. 


(2) The improvement of the intellectual 
powers. 


(3) The development of the physical system. 


(4) Such a direction of all the capabilities 
and attainments of the pupils as will 
afford them the best prospects of a live- 
lihood in the useful aad honorable em- 
ployment of the acquirements. 
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The course of study shall be as liberal as 
possible, embracing, in addition to the ordinary 
studies, Physical Science, Natural History, and 
the instruction in Sacred History and Litera- 
ture.” 


The school was opened October 3, 
1849. Fourteen pupils were present with 
one teacher. The ages of this first enroll- 
ment of pupils ranged from three to fif- 
teen years. Four of the girls did not know 
the alphabet, and one of them, ten years 
old, could not count up to twelve. Only 
one of these first pupils, thirteen years 
of age, had previously received any school- 
ing worthy of the term. She “could read 
very well and had studied geography.” 


The school began with a few wooden 
buildings, whose cost was about $3,500, 
and a campus of five acres. At the begin- 
ning of the Civil War the enrollment 
had increased to fifty-five. At the close 
of the war there was a revival of activity 
for admission of orphan girls to the school 
and the attic had to be prepared for use as 
sleeping quarters. Rooms designed to 
accommodate from two to four were 
crowded with six or eight. From the be- 
ginning of the school, care was taken to 
record the manifest characteristics of the 
pupils and the progress they made after 
entering the school. 


Examples of entries in the register, as 
recorded in the ’50’s, read something like 
this: 


Martha Jane was “Wild and rather hard 
to govern, but very promising notwith- 
standing. She will make a fine scholar if 
she perseveres.” 


Sarah —— “Read and _ a little, very 


careless in her dress and negligent of duty; 
fond of play, yet sprightly and of good 
capacity. She does better in the school- 
room than in the house. Sings well.” 


Eliza Jane “Reads well; has studied 
geography and arithmetic some; rather 
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sprightly, cynical, complaining, fault-find- 
ing and given to tattling. She gets her 
lessons better than she discharges her 
domestic duties.” 


One is tempted to observe that, all cir- 
cumstances considered, these were about 
average girls and amid the distractions of 
a more modern environment would not 
have rated as particularly subnormal. 


In the eighty-nine years of the exist- 
ence of the school, there have been only 
eight heads and more than one thousand 
girls have been graduated. In the earlier 
years most of the graduates, according to 
the plan of the school, found employment 
as teachers. Later, as opportunity offered, 
they entered other positions open to 
women. Their fields of work have been 
from above the Arctic Circle on the north 
to far southern Peru, and, in our own 
country, from Maine to California. Some 
have been missionaries to China, Japan, 
India, and Africa. 


For many years instruction was given by 
grades. Each teacher, regardless of spe- 
cial qualifications, was required to teach 
every subject in which the pupils compos- 
ing her grade were given instruction. . In 
1909 the change in method was made 
from the grade system to the instruction 
by subjects. 

In 1922 a proposition to change the 
name of the school was brought before 
the board. It was moved that the board 
take some definite steps in selecting a new 
mame more in harmony with modern 
usages. The word “Kentucky,” it was 
urged in the first place, was misleading. 
It tended to create the impression that the 
school was one of the groups of charitable 
institutions supported by the Common- 
wealth, when, as a matter of fact, the 
State made no contribution toward its 
maintenance. The word “female,” it was 
insisted, was obsolete and unnecessary. 
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The word “orphan” was the source of 
many objections. Arguments to the con- 
trary were just as appealing. The most 
forceful opposition to the proposed 
change of name was based upon the theory 
that the principal appeal for the financial 
support which had come to the school 
from the beginning was that the school 
was established primarily for orphan 
girls. The elimination of the word 
“orphan” would in all probability destroy 
the most valuable asset in the hands of 
-those who were seeking to extend the 
field of the school’s operations. After 
much consideration at several meetings of 
the board, it was voted to change the 
name, but no satisfactory name was agreed 
upon. Formal change in the name has 
never been made. 


In 1933 the school set up a plan 
whereby a group of teachers, called home 
teachers, have the task to work with the 
student in her home life (dormitory life), 
her social life, her recreational and re- 
ligious activities. This was an effort to 
more effectively supervise and guide the 
girls in their leisure time. Each home 
teacher works directly with from twenty- 
two to forty-five girls on her particular 
hall, where she lives with the students as 
counselor, as a friend, and sometimes as 
a mother. Her work is to assist the girl as 
she strives at this period of adolescence 
to meet life wholesomely, an effort to help 
each girl upward to something finer. 


The campus has grown from five acres 
to fifty-five acres; the wooden building, to 
two dormitories, an academic building, a 
faculty house, and a heating and power 
plant. The fourteen girls are now two- 
hundred-four, all boarders, and the staff 
numbers twenty-five. 

The Program of Studies is divided into 
three courses—the College Preparatory, 
the Commercial Course, and the Home 
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Economics Course. The minimum age is 
thirteen, and the grades from the eighth 
through the twelfth are offered. An ad- 
vanced Business Course of one year is 
offered above the high school for those 
gitls who desire to make business women. 


Since all of the students spend their 
full time on the campus, there is a neces- 
sity for a varied extra-curricular activity 
program and a well-developed social pro- 
gram. These activities are grouped into 
four classes: 


Religious—Girl Reserve, Good-night 
Circle, Young People’s Council, Ves- 
pers. 


Scholastic—Radio, Home Economics, 
Etiquette, Hobby, International Rela- 
tions, Photography, and the editing 
of a school paper. 

Fine Arts—Art Club, Dramatic Club, 
Orchestra, and Glee Club. 


Athletics—Tennis, Hiking, Basketball, 
Croquet, Soccer, and other Recrea- 
tional Clubs. 


Each year a project is fostered by the 
student body. Last year is was a projector 
for visual education, as well as Saturday 
evening entertainment. This year it is 
“Community Interest.” The Staff and 
students help in every way they can for 
community betterment. 


Each Saturday evening is planned for 
some type of entertainment, a picture 
show in the auditorium, a play, a party, 
or a banquet. 

The vision remains the same today as it 
was to the founders in 1849, that our girls 
be able to tackle life from every angle. 
We want them to love the finer things of 
life, but at the same time, we want them 
to have the practical sense and training 
necessary to enable them to earn these 
finer things. 
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Shall I Teach? 


| OSSIBLY THE QUESTION 


“Shall I Teach?” comes to the mind of 
everyone contemplating this field more 
often than is necessary. Of course, many 
problems will confront the new teacher 
that did not occur at any time during the 
teacher training period. This will cause 
him to have a certain amount of dubious- 
ness as to his capability and will discour- 
age him and will cause him to wonder 
if he is fully fitted and qualified for the 
work he has selected as his career. 


Almost as quickly as he has become 
discouraged, he may again become elated 
over his position as he thinks how much 
service he is rendering his community. He 
must realize what is dependent upon him 
and must meet his new problems with 
tact and diplomacy. The difficulty of 
the work will be negligible as compared 
to the pleasure and pride he can take in 
it, if he is naturally equipped for teach- 
ing. The teacher holds an honorable posi- 
tion in the community in which he teaches 
as well as in the community at large. This 
is evidenced by the invitations to partici- 
pate in any public or city-wide uplift 
movement, such as the drives for the 
Red Cross, the Community Chest, the Y. 
M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. membership 
campaigns, Christmas seals sales for the 
tuberculosis association, and so on. 


There are numerous questions to be an- 
swered in regard to becoming a teacher. 
My first one is: Am I Qualified to Teach? 

A well-rounded education is a prereq: 
uisite. A broad education. is the result 
of a person’s own study and practical 
experience. This comes gradually. The 
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By Betry ANN PENNINGTON, 


Reuben Post Halleck Hall, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


aims, principles, and methods of education 
should be studied. Further emphasis 
should be placed on special subjects in 
which he is interested. He should have 
sufficient business training to facilitate his 
clerical work, which is required. One © 
who expects to teach in high school must 
usually be a college graduate. A person 
who hopes to do work in education should 
be open-minded. He must give full credit 
to the work of education in the past, but 
must also see a necessity for advancement 
in the future. He must have the quali- 
ties of a leader, initiative in keeping 
up with the changing interests, and much 
force in making decisions. He must also 
have an accurate knowledge which will 
cover the general field of the many ques- 
tions which the inquiring adolescent will 
ask. He must keep alive his interest in 
human beings and their development. 
Other qualities may simply be listed: en- 
joyment of people, sound health, a pur- 
pose to do good, a sense of humor, and 
a great deal of patience. 


My second question is: Do I Desire to 
Make Teaching a Career or a Stepping 


Stone? 


One should survey the field of occupa- 
tions and select the work which seems 
most pleasing to him. I think that once 
the decision is made, the entrance into 
the education field should be made with 
these three factors in mind: 1, efficiency; 
2, alertness; 3, progression. A young 
teacher filled with the idea of teaching 
would rather resent the idea that his voca- 
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tion was being used as a stepping stone, 
but as time goes on and he and his pupils 
progress, it may actually be a stepping 
stone to a greater opportunity as well as a 
more lucrative position. 


My third question is: Do I Like Chil- 
dren? 

The goal for every child is his own 
greatest possible happiness. Therefore, 
another function of the teacher is to keep 
each child happy. It should be the great- 
est joy of a teacher to do for others and 
at the end of the day to feel that he had 
given his best. 


My fourth question is: Do I Like the 
Association of Teachers? 

I know of no other occupation in which 
a person is associated with more well-edu- 
cated people. This is conducive to a 
co-operative spirit and a camaraderie 
which are not always found in other voca- 
tions. Common interests create mutual 
enjoyment and our colleagues may be- 
come also our best friends. 


My fifth question is: Is the Field Over- 
crowded? 


The old adage “There’s always room 
at the top” applies to teaching as well as 
business or other professions. 


My sixth question is: Does Teaching 
Contribute to a Happy Life? 

If one is prepared for his work and 
enjoys it, it offers great satisfaction. Asso- 
ciates in teaching almost unanimously 
have high standards of living. It is con- 
ducive to mental and moral growth. 
Then, too, the vacation period must be 
considered—either for travel and study, 
or plain relaxation, or adventure. 


My last question is: Is the Remunera- 
tion Suf ficient? 
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Of course, here in Louisville, the teach- 
er’s pay is on a par with some of the 
larger cities. Throughout the counties it 
is less, but with less expense also. It is 
my understanding that the salary checks 
for teachers are just about the same as 
those given in other lines of work, con- 
sidering the monetary investment in edu- 
cation and the time spent in attaining this 
education. 

Therefore, in answer to my title, Shall 
I Teach? I shall answer in the affirmative. 


= N RESPONSE TO an 
increasing number of inquiries from 
schools and individuals for information 
regarding the rocks and minerals of Ken- 
tucky, the State Department of Mines and 
Minerals, in co-operation with the Works 
Progress Administration, has prepared sets 
of the most typical rocks and minerals 
of the State. Each set is composed of 
forty carefully selected rocks and minerals 
mounted in white concrete, the whole be- 
ing enclosed in a glass case suitable for 
a museum exhibit or for classroom work. 


A manual is being prepared to accom- 
pany the sets. This is designed for use 
by high school and junior high school 
students, and will give enough of the 
geological background to explain ade- 
quately the relationship existing between 
these various materials and the Kentucky 
landscape. 


Information regarding the sets and 
bulletin may be obtained from the State 
Department of Mines and Minerals, Lex- 
ington. It is hoped that the use of this 
material in the schools will stimulate the 
interest of the students in geology, not 
only from a professional standpoint but 
also for its cultural value. 
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Counties 
ALLEN 


Superintendent 
Galia E. Rather 





BATH 


W. Witten Horton 





BOONE 


D. H. Norris 





CALLOWAY 


T. C. Arnett 





CAMPBELL 


J. W. Reiley 





CLARK 


W. G. Conkwright 





FLEMING 


M. N. Evans 





GRANT. 





M. J. Belew 
W. H. Baldree 





GRAVES 
GREEN 


Nona Burress 





GREENUP. 


W. Tong West 





HARLAN 


James A. Cawood 





HENRY 


Mrs. J. T. Highfield 





JEFFERSON 


O. J. Stivers 








JOHNSON. 


John F. Williams 





KENTON 
LAWRENCE 


J. A. Caywood 
Wm. A. Cheek 





Anna L. Bertram 





D 





ef 
B. W. Cassady 





Emory Rogers 





James R. Allen 








Shelby Kash 
Wm. O. Gilreath 





Chris Wilson 





Herbert Foster 





Independent Districts 
ASHLAND 


Superintendent 
W. L. Brooker 





BEREA 





BEVIER-CLEATON 


Clarence T. Sharpton 
I. L. Baker 








BOWLING GREEN 
CADIZ. 


L. C. Curry 
Bryon F. Pennebaker 





CARROLLTON 


Theo. Sanford 





COVINGTON 


Glenn O. Swing 





CYNTHIANA 


W. E. Lawson 





EMINENCE 


O. L. McElroy 





ERLANGER 





Edgar Arnett 
W. P. Renfroe 





FamRviEw, ASHLAND. 
Fort THOMAS. 


D. W. Bridges 





FouRTH WARD, CATLETTSBURG....Gertrude M. Haney 


FULTON 


J. O. Lewis 





GATLIFF 


Willard G. Jones 





GRAYSON 


W. M. Wesley 








GREENUP. 
HARLAN. 


Robert J. Nickel 
L. C. Henderson 





DECEMBER HONOR ROLL 


Counties 
HICKMAN. 


Superintendent 





HODGENVILLE 


J. M. Calvin 
Marshall E. Hearin 





HOPKINSVILLE HIGH 


Chas. J. Petrie 





LIVERMORE 


Leonard C. Taylor 





LUDLOW. 


J. S. Brown 





LYNCH 


H. W. Smith 





MAYSVILLE 


John Shaw 





MOREHEAD TEACHERS COLLEGE FACULTY 


H. A. Babb 





PAINTSVILLE 
PIKEVILLE 


R. G. Huey 
T. W. Oliver 





PIKEVILLE COLLEGE FACULTY 


PINE KNOT 


H. M. Crooks 
C. D. Harmon 





RACELAND. 


E. B. Whalin 





RUSSELL 


B. F. Kidwell 





RUSSELLVILLE 


C. T. Canon 





SCIENCE HIL1 


John B. Carr 





SHARPSBURG 


J. B. Cunningham 





SOMERSET 


P. H. Hopkins 





SOUTH PORTSMOUTH 


B. F. Coffman 





VANCEBURG 


O. L. Mullikin 





VAN LEAR 


Verne P. Horne 





VERSAILLES 





Louisville Schools 
ALBERT BRANDEIS 


J. R. Binford 
Principal 
Beatrice W. Johnson 





CALIFORNIA 


Helen Weaver 





GEORGE ROGERS CLARK 


Bianca Esch 





HENRY CLAY. 


R. J. Bell 





EMMA DOLFINGER 


Elsa Stutz 





VICTOR ENGELHARD 


Mary McClure 





EMMET FIELD 


Nora Wellenvoss 





Elma Kohnhorst 





NANNIE LEE FRAYSER 
HAZELWOOD 


Roselyn J. Loewenstein 





HIGHLAND JUNIOR HIGH 


Eva T. Mason 





Mary D. HILL 


Agnes Dickson 





STODDARD JOHNSTON 


Lillian Logan 





LONGFELLOW 


Emma M. Stanley 





Elsa Stutz 





JOHN MarsHALI 
MARGARET MERKER 

GEORGE D. PRENTICE 
F. T. SALISBURY. 


Lucille DeBoe Smith 
Mrs. H. R. Whiteside 
Roy J. Bell 





ELLEN C. SEMPLE 


Minnie L. Burks 





SHAWNEE ELEMENTARY. 


Verna Phillips 
Helen Weaver 





J. C. STROTHER 
WESTERN JUNIOR HIGH 





Gertrude Kohnhorst 


N. E. A. HONOR ROLL—DECEMBER 


Cities Reporting All Schools 100% 


Counties 
Lewis 


Carrollton 


College of Education, University of 


Kentucky 
Harlan High 
Hopkinsville 
Morganfield 
Newport 
Owensboro 
Versailles 
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OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST OF MEMBERSHIP 


The Official Pledges of 100 Per Cent Enrollment in the Affiliated Districts and the 
State Association for 1938-1939 Have Been Received for the Following Counties 
and Independent Districts Since Going to Press with the December Journal. 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Crittenden 


FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Oldham 
Trimble 


UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Knox 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Pike McVeigh 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Owsley 





B. R. Buckingham: The Contributions of 
Arithmetic to a Liberal Education. 


Secondary School Mathematics Section, H. C. 
Christofferson, Presiding 

Friday, December 30—9:30 A. M., Washing- 
ton Hall, Room 200 


1. Herbert ReBarker: Meaningful Mathe- 
matics. 


National Council of Teachers 
Of Mathematics 


is, IFTH DECEMBER MEETING 2. Francis G. Lankford, Jr.: An Analytical 
to be held jointly with the Mathematical Study of High School Plane Geometry. 
Association of America and the Ameri- 3. M. L. Hartung: The Evaluation of 
can Association for the Advancement of Achievement in High School Mathe- 


Science, Williamsburg, Virginia, Decem- a, 


ber 29 and 30, 1938. 4. K. P. Williams: The Report of the Joint 
Commission on the Place of. Mathe- 
matics in Modern Education. 
PROGRAM : Teacher Training Section, A. J. Kempner, 
Thursday, December 29—6:45 P. M. Presiding 
Dinner Meeting with the Mathematical Asso- Joint Meeting with the Mathematical Associa- 
ciation and the Mathematical Society, tion of America 
College Dining Hall. Friday, December 30—2:00 P. M., Washing- 
Arithmetic Section, R. L. Morton, Presiding ton Hall, Room 200 
Friday, December 30—9:30 A. M., Washing- 1. A. A. Bennett: A College Mathematics 
ton Hall, Room 100 Teacher Views Teacher Training. 
T. G. Foran: An Experimental Study of the 2; F. bE. Wrens The Professional Prepara- 
Relation of Home Work to Achieve- tion of Mathematics Teachers. 
ment in Arithmetic. 3. R. L. Morton: Mathematics in the 
H. E. Benz: Some Preliminary Considera- Training of Arithmetic Teachers. 
tions Relating to Arithmetic in the Anyone interested in Mathematics is in- 
High School. vited to attend these meetings and it is hoped 
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Ask yourself 
this question 


before you get a loan 


Don’t borrow until you have asked yourself: ‘‘Is a loan 
really the answer to my problem?”’ For no teacher should 
borrow when it’s possible to get out of a money jam 
without. At times, however, a loan must be obtained— 
to pay debts which cannot be delayed or to protect 
health, for instance. 


Money on your note 


In such cases Household Finance lends up to $300 with- 
out security. You merely sign a simple promissory note. 
You get your loan privately, without embarrassment— 
and without asking others to sign with you. Repayment 
may be made in 10to20convenient monthly installments. 

You can obtain your loan at the Household office 
nearest you—or by mail. The coupon below will bring 
you complete information. 

To help borrowers—and others—to get more from 
their incomes Household is conducting a broad con- 
sumer education program. You may obtain copies of 
Household’s helpfal booklets on budgeting and buyman- 
ship at vour local Household branch. Or ask about the 
Household Finance Library of Consumer Education on 
the margin of the coupon below and mail to nearest office. 


Locally Managed Household Offices in the 3 Cities Listed Below 


LouISVILLE, Ky. 
3rd Fl., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 4291 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Household Finance Corporation 

3rd Floor, Third and Main Bldg. Phone 3-3137 
CINCINNATI, O. 

Household Finance Corporation 

14th Floor Carew Tower. Phone Main 1585 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION Incorporated 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 


1878 Completing 60 Years of Serviceto the American Family1938 





Household Finance Corporation KsJ 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.’ I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Name 
Address 

City State 
Amount I desire to borrow $ 
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that a number of Kentucky teachers will find it 
possible to attend. Reservations can be made 
in the College Dormitories at a very nominal 
price. Send requests to Dr. John M. Stetson, 
232 Jamestown Road, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
will be held at Cleveland, Ohio, February 
24-25, 1939. 

DAWN GILBERT, 

State Representative of the National Coun- 

cil of Teachers of Mathematics. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 
AMERICAN Book CompaNy—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 366 West Broadway, 
Danville, Kentucky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 

GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 

IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, Williamsburg, West Virginia. 

Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 

MACMILLAN CoMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Mr. H. L. Smith, Anchorage, Kentucky. 

THE McCorMIcK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon- 
ard A. Prowant, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Scott, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Winchester, 
Kentucky. 

SILVER-BURDETT Co.—Mr. French A. Mag- 

‘ gard, 600 Arlington Heights, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 
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Mag- 
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EASTERN STATE 





TEACHERS COLLEGE 





RICHMOND, KY. 


SECOND SEMESTER 





OPENS JANUARY 30 


WRITE TO H. L. DONOVAN, President 











FOR INFORMATION AND 





CLASS SCHEDULE 











WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 


Wori”p Book ENCYCLOPEDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 1006 So. Third Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 


Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mrs. ELLEN LOUDENSLAGER, 168 Brae Drive, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 





Why Teach Art Appreciation? 
(Continued from page 40) 


Cheney, Sheldon: Expressionism in Art. 

Craven, Thomas: Men of Art. 

Harby, Clifton: The Bible in Art. 

Chaffin, Charles H.: How to Study-Pictures. 

Rowbotham, F. J.: Story Lives of Our Great 
Artists. 

Jameson, Mrs. Anna B.: Legends of the 
Madonna. 

Chubb, Edwin Watts: Sketches of Great 
Painters. 

Thurston, C. H.: The Art of Looking at Pic- 
tures. 

Rydingsvard, Anna Von: Art Studies for 
Schools. 

Cortiaaoz, Royal: American Artists. 

Pearson, Ralph M.: How to See Modern 
Pictures. 

Bacon, Dolores: Pictures Every Child Should 
Know. 


Association for Child Education 
(Continued from page 10) 


under her direction chairmen and mem- 
bers of special committees are busily pre- 
paring to welcome the association mem- 
bers and friends who will be their guests 
next April. 


“Education in School and Community” 
is the theme around which is being built 
a program that will meet a wide range of 
special interests. Among the events 
planned are: 


Study Classes: These are working 
groups aware of the problems confronting 
them and eager to give and receive help 
in their solution. Leaders in early child- 
hood education and related fields will 
guide the work and encourage discussion. 
In some groups teachers will become 
pupils and, under expert guidance, will 
manipulate old and new materials and 
equipment, thus gaining a new insight in- 
to the problems and difficulties that chil- 
dren meet. Jean Betzner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will direct this 
part of the program. 


General and Business Sessions: Here 
delegates will meet to hear speakers on 
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We're glad to have gotten 
this letter because the sub- 
ject is very constantly in our 
minds: 


CGNever before have I seen such 
wonderful housekeeping. Last 
night, just for fun, I moved the 
bed, bureau and desk—not a speck 
of dirt or dust could I find even 
in these ‘danger spots’. Clean- 
liness is next to godliness—and 
that’s as much as anybody can 
say!99 


* 


HAROLD E. HARTER 


Manager 
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vital topics and to receive reports of the 
progress of the Association for Childhood 
Education (international) throughout the 
year. 


Social events and Commercial exhibits 
will also be features of the convention. 

The Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion has 367 local branches and state 
groups in this country, Puerto Rico, Can- 
ada, and Japan. Membership totals more 
than 30,000. The purpose of the Associa- 
tion, as expressed in its constitution, is 
“. . . to disseminate knowledge of the 
movement for the education of young 
children; to bring into active co-operation 
all childhood education interests, includ- 
ing parent education; to promote the pro- 
gressive type of education in nursery 
school, kindergarten, and primary grades, 
and to raise the standard of the profes- 
sional training for teachers and leaders in 


this field.” 
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Beauty Culture 


Is A nEW 
VOCATION FOR GIRLS 


It offers to students of 
even average ability 


e FULL TIME EMPLOYMENT 
e GOOD WAGES 
e SHOP OWNERSHIP 
e LOW TRAINING COST 
Our school is fully accredited bythe State Board 


of Barbers and Beauticians. Write for a cata- 
log for your school library. 


» 


ANNA MANNING BEAUTY SCHOOL 


Weissinger-Gaulbert Buildin, 
Opposite the Brown Hote! 


Next to the Heyburn Bldg., 316 W. Broadway 
LOUISVILLE - - KENTUCKY 


Student Operators Will Do Your Personal 
Beauty Work At a Low Cost 




















WESTERN KENTUCKY: 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


BOWLING GREEN, KY. 


SECOND SEMESTER 
BEGINS JANUARY 30 


The Christmas issue of TEACHERS COLLEGE HEIGHTS will carry the complete 
schedule of offerings for the Second Semester. 
WRITE NOW FOR YOUR COPY 











KERNEY M. ADAMS’S 


STUDY AID 


TO HARRY ELMER BARNES’S 
History of Western Civilization 


Affords Teachers and Students the shortest and best way to 
A CLEAR UNDERSTANDING of that great textbook 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR TODAY---NOW 


THE STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY. Incorporated 
Louisville -“=-e = = Kentucky 

















Decorate and Celebrate 
with gay packages of wholesome CHEWING GUM 


Chewing Gum adds greatly to your | Four Factors toward Good Teeth 
Holiday Fun. Everybody enjoys it | are (1) Proper Food (2) Personal 
and it is good for everybody! | Care (3) Dentist’s Inspection (4) [igus 
Chewing Gum is not only a | Plenty 0; Chewing Exercise. There’s gm 7) 
Vw 2 


wholesome pleasure but an | a reason, a time and yp. Place / 





aid to good teeth as well. | for chewing gum. 
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University Research —basis of our Advertising. National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 


























ADVENTURES 
IN LANGUAGE 
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ADVENTURES 
IN LANGUAGE 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


BY BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE 


If all the superintendents in the United 
States were to vote as to what is the 
most difficult subject to teach, probably 
a large majority would choose language 
and grammar in the grades. 

This is where there is the most ex- 
perimentation and the least satisfaction. 

Yet an increasing number of superin- 
tendents have found the solution of this 
knotty problem. A host of schools are 
now finding a practical and successful 
course in ADVENTURES IN LAN- 
GUAGE for Grades 3 to 8. 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE are 
not dependent on any textbook but will 
be found complete enough to supply a 
thorough year’s course in Language in 
each grade without the use of an accom- 
panying textbook. Or they may be used 
with any textbook as a reference book. 


Please write to any of the schools 
that are using ADVENTURES IN 
LANGUAGE. A splendid list of these 
schools in all states in the Union will 
be found in our new national circular 
which will be gladly sent on application. 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
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